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M. SWAN, THE NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIAN, IN HIS STUDIO 
Prior to settling down in this country he spent a number 


MR. JOHN 
He carried off the first-class gold medals for both painting and 


Mr. John Macallan Swan began exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 1878, and was made an associate in 1894. 
of years in Paris, studying painting under Gérome and Bastien-Lepage and sculpture under Frémiet. y ci 
His finest works are perhaps ‘‘ Orpheus,’’ ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,"’ and the ‘‘ Lioness Defending ler Cubs” 


sculpture at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEW'S WALLER. 
TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) and EVERY EVENING, et 8 32 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER and Miss EVA MOORE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY ard SATURDAY at 2.39. 


Sieewe THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. FRANK CuRzON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a new Farce in Three Acts, by LAWRENCE STERNER, 
entitled 
“OFF THE RANK. 
Messrs. WILLIE EDOUIN, FARREN SOUTAR, Mmes. NORA LANCASTER, 
SUSI VAUGHAN, &c., &c. 
Preceded at 8 by ** THE WATER CURE." 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[| QONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


a6 H Sy . Se O [= | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London."’ Telephone Nes. 7689 Gerrard for 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 Is., 4s., 38., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 64, seats. 

Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


CHARACTER 
"TOLD from the ear. Send photo of right ear and state sex and 
nationality, enclosing 5s.—Address, C. C. C., Castle Gate Lodge, 


Lewes, Sussex. 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 4th, at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets 2ts., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 53.. 28. 61., and 1s of Chappell & Co., Ltd., 59, New 
Bond Street, Chappell’s Tick2t Oific2, Quee1's Hall, and usual Agen s. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


CASS PoE: SPARKS (PLY UP Waleed 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 


“Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times, 

“The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender humsn appeal is irr tible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Latly Mail, 

“The D-er-stone 'and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Athen@um. 

‘The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.'—Vanity Fatr, 

“* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—IJrish Tinies. 

“‘ The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson higk in the hierarchy ot our 
living female poets."—Globe. 
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ERR WILHELM BACKHAUS’ COMING OF AGE. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


It 


4 Bes Ed ol, The Best THE 
Weekly 


SPHERE: Newspaper. SECURE 
THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY; APRIL 


WILL DEAL SPECIALLY WITH 


TAE sSTALE OF MOSCOW, 


DIRECT WAR PHOTOGRAPHS ACTUALLY TAKEN 
WITH LINIEVITCH’S ARMY EAST OF MUKDEN. 


THE -SPHERE. THE-SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


Ist, 


ane TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivolt; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XIV. of 
oD Ee Bas AeA TT Se eee, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each, 

‘The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 


may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR. THIS WEEK’S TATLER 1s 
_ as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight, To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Gossip Of soe f1ou7, 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Indian Tour.—To-day the Prince of 
Wales is going down to Portsmouth to look 
over the Rexown. I doubt if the Prince and 
Princess will be as comfortable during the 
voyage to India as they were on the Ophir. 
In one respect, however, they will enjoy an 
additional luxury. They will have a wireless 
instrument on board this time. The Ophir 


Miss Leah Barnett as ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood” 


Master C. Barnett as ‘‘The Tatler” 


was not fitted with one and had to semaphore 
its messages to some other vessel for the 
whole escort to see. ‘The Princess is naturally 
glad to have a less public means of communi- 
cating with home as she is always anxious 
about the children. It is whispered, indeed, 
that she does not quite like the trip and that 
her dislike is mainly on account of the long 
separation from the bairns. Perhaps the fact 
that she is a poor sailor may also have some- 
thing to do with it. The last time their Royal 


Highnesses went touring the weather was 
rather rough in the Bay of Biscay, so bad, in- 
deed, that at Gibraltar the Ofz7 was unable to 
pick up her moorings and had to drop anchor. 


The Irony of }/Fate.—Fate has at times 
an ironical way of playing tricks with us 
which is more amusing to other people than 
it is to ourselves. The world always laughs 
when it gets a lawyer in the witness box 


Miss E. Rowe as ‘‘ Bo-peep” 


THE FEAST OF PURIM 


As celebrated by a fancy-dress ball 
at Finsbury 


Master S. Lyons as ‘‘ Nelson" 


under cross-examination just as it is pro- 
foundly surprised when a judge goes to law in 
his private capacity. Last week this ironical 
fate overtook Miss Mabel Vereker, whose 
dispute with her servants came before the 
Wandsworth County Court. Miss Vereker is 
one of the many society women who have 
drifted into journalism, and her speciality 
was the servant question. She can now 
amplify her articles from the fulness of her 
personal experience. 
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The Feast of Purim at Finsbury. — A 
picturesque illustration of the dominating 
nature of ideals and customs among the 
Jews was afforded on Tuesday evening last 
week, when Mr. Barnett of The Poplars, 
Finsbury, gave a fancy-dress ball to cele- 
brate the feast of Purim. This festival was 
inaugurated to commemorate the defeat of 
Haman’s plot to massacre the Jews as you 
will find fully set forth in the beautiful book 


Miss Rey Barnett as ‘‘Spring” 


Langfier 
Mr. Moses Barnett as ‘‘Prehistoric Man" 


of Esther. Mr. Barnett had erected a big 
marquee in his garden, and he entertained his 
guests with the lavish hospitality characte- 
ristic of Jews in their home relations. Barnett 
has been a common name among the Jews 
for three centuries. There was a Hebrew 
teacher of the name at Oxford about 1613. 
He was banished from the kingdom because 
he ultimately evaded being received into the 
English Church after full preparations had 
been made for him. 
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The Marriage of Lord Rosslyn—Some Coincidences. 


The Encyclopedic Tramp.—Our photo- 
graph, taken as the strange old man was 
leaving Knutsford Gaol, is the portrait of 
William Singleton, the tramp, who was. found 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC TRAMP 


by the police to have compiled within two 
little memorandum books written by his own 
hand in pencil quite an encyclopedia of statis- 
tical information, out-of-the-way facts, and 
quotations. There was a list of towns which 
the tramp had visited, the exact heights of the 
world’s greatest giants and the tiniest pigmies, 
the days and hours at which all the great 
institutions of London are open free, the 
heights of the largest monuments, the spans 
of the biggest bridges, the ocean records of 
every liner, the time occupied in conveying 
mails from one part of the globe to another. 
In this connection he had worked out to his 
own satisfaction that each trip of the Oceanic 
meant a return of £7,000, and on the same 
page he placed on record that the age of the 
world must be at least 450,000,000 years. 


Knowledge is Power.—Singleton is sixty- 
one years of ,age, and he admits that he has 
been on tramp for years. Whenever he has 
come across any out-of-the-way information 
he has recorded it. As a consequence, when 
any poser has been put during arguments 
within the sacred precincts of the casual ward 
or the public-house he has proved his superior 
knowledge and incidentally has won many a 
bet. Often enough, he declared, an argument 
had turned upon the acreage of Yorkshire, 
and he could tell them that it was 3,881,850. 
Then he could make it understood further 
that there were 3,671,480 letters in the Bible ; 
he could give the population of the world’s 
largest cities, the religiors of India, arith- 
metical tables from the unit to the biggest 
combinations, distances, quotations on charity 
—sorely needed, said the tramp—and the 
fact that London is so thirsty that it uses 
77,133,114,770 gallons of water a year, to say 
nothing of stronger drink. Even Biblical 
coincidences find a place in the encyclopedia. 


The Luck of the Robinsons.—The mar- 
riage of Lord Rosslyn to Miss Anna Robin- 
son, the play-actress, suggests some remark- 
able coincidences. In the first place, his 
lordship’s first wife, who was Miss Violet 
Vyner, was the granddaughter of a Robin- 
son, for her father’s mother was the daughter 
of the 2nd Earl de Grey, who changed his 
name from Robinson to Weddell. Thename 
of the present Earl de Grey and his father, 
Lord Ripon, is still Robinson. In the next 
place, the 3rd Earl of Peterborough ma‘ried as 
his second wife a famous singer, Anastasia 
Robinson. She was the daughter of a blind 
painter and her mother was one of the Lanes 
who took care of Charles I]. Peterborough, 
however, did not acknowledge the lady as his 
wife until a few months before his death, which 
occurred in his yacht off Lisbon in 1735. The 
lady, by whom he had no issue, survived him 
twenty years. 


THE NEW COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN 


A Story about the New Countess.- 
Although the new Countess of Rosslyn has 
been seen but seldom on the stage in London 
she has had a good deal of experience in her 
native America. In Mr. Richard Mansfield’s 
company Miss Robinson once had a curious 
experience. She was rehearsing the heroine 
cf Jekyll and Hyde. When the third act 
was reached the young actress had to tear 
up some papers and throw them into the fire. 
The way she did it, however, was not satis- 
factory to Mr. Mansfield. He made remarks 
which were not complimentary and told her 
to do it again. Still he was not satisfied, 
and after each repetition she grew more and 
more nervous and as might b2 expected less 
and less satisfactory. At last she began to 
cry. She was wearing a pair of bright red 
gloves, which were very fashionable in New 
York at the moment, and as she cried 
she put her gloved fingers to her eyes, with 
results that may be imagined. It did not 
take Mr. Mansfield long to notice the effect on 
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her face. He went across the stage to her 
and said, “Don’t cry; but if you must 
cry, don’t spoil your new gloves. Use this 
handkerchief instead,” and he gave her 
his own. The touch of humour saved the 
situation for Miss Robinson. She plucked 
up courage and Mr. Mansfield became 
satisfied, 


“The Orchid’s” ‘'500.”.—Zhe Orchid 
celebrated its 500th performance on the very 
day that Mr. Edwardes was sued by an officer 
in the Indian Army, who claimed that Z7%e 
Cingalee was his idea. 1 do not think that 
it is the best Gaiety entertainment we have 
seen, but it is a great deal more amusing 
than when [ saw it Jast. The best work in it 
is done by Mr. Payne, Miss Connie Ediss, 
and Mr, George Grossmith, who has improved 
enormously. 


How to Make Good Actors.—7ve 
Thieves’ Comedy of Hauptmann at the Court 
Theatre was another triumph for Mr. J. E. 
Vedrenne and Mr. Granville Barker, who 
certainly seem to me to produce some of 
the most interesting plays of our time. 
The present play gives a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Miss Rosina Filippi, the heroine 
of the story, an unconscionable thief, who: 
in the eyes of her neighbours is nothing but 
a very innocent washerwoman, and further 


opportunity in the story accrues to her 
daughter (Miss Sydney Fairbrother), cne 


of the most piquant and pleasing actresses 
known to me. It gives scope also to Mr. 
W. Lugg, who acted the part of the Baron 
von Wehrhahn, a magistrate, while his clerk, 
Glasenapp, presented by Mr. Norman Page, 
was also a masterly piece of acting without 
words. The play was an exceedingly clever 
study in irony, applicable to human nature 
alike in England and Germany, and it was 
brilliantly presented by every one of the 
company. 


Cricket and Politics—Mr. Walter Long, 
the new Ir sh Secretary, still puts down cricket 
as one of his recreations, varying it with 
hunting. His son Walter, D.S.O., is also 
keen on cricket, while his duties as a cavalry 
officer enable him to add polo to his accom- 
plishments. 


Lavis 


LONG 


THE RIGHT HON. WALTER 


As a cricketer 
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The Fishermen Golfers who Play a Parliamentary Team. 


The Golfing Fishermen.—Immense interest is being taken in 
the golf match which is to be played on April 1 between the 
fishermen from Inverallochy, Aberdeenshire, and a parliamentary 


team. The fishermen are 
players al- 
though they cannot practise 
except between December 
and April; the rest of the 
year they are away at the 
herring fishing. They wear 
their blue jerseys and 
enormously thick clothes, 
and they are sure to create 
a sensation when they come 
to town. I only hope they 
will not be spoiled. The 
match is to be plaved at 
Sandwich. 


magnificent 


Facts About the Fisher- 
men. — The east - coast 
fishermen of Scotland are 
quite a class by themselves. 
In the first place a great 
many of them dr»p their 
“h’s,” which the average 
Scotsman never by any 
possibility does. This is 
believed to be due to their 
French origin. More 
curious, however, are their 
“tee”.or nicknames, which 
are quoted even in legal 
documents. This is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact 
that a great many men of 
the same name live in the 
same village. Thus one of 
the best-known _ players, 
A. Ritchie, is known as 
“Sang” to distinguish him 
from another A. Ritchie, 
who is known as ‘ Skeel.” 
The “‘ tee ”—that is, ‘to ”— 
names are often bio- 
graphical for those who 
possess the proper key. 


The Grand National. 
—Liverpool is a sporting 
town, and at Liverpool the 
Grand National is looked 
upon as the event of the 
year. Next to No. 1, the 
City, the Grand National 


THE INVERALLOCHY TEAM 


J. BUCHAN 


A. RITCHIE (‘SKEEL”) 


IN THEIR BLUE JERSEYS 


Pictures by Esslemont, Aberdeen 


and the Earl ot Derby take first place as a team abreast in the 
thoughts of “ Dicky Sam.” Liverpool’s lord mayors would not stay 
away from the race for worlds. There isa story that one of them a few 


A. RITCHIE (‘‘SANG"') 


J. WHYTE (‘‘ BEEMBIC ”) 


years ago was mistaken for 
the King and cheered ac- 
cordingly. Needless to say 
the cheers were almost as 
fervent as those given to 
the Earl of Derby, who 
owns a big slice of the 
town and has been a lord 
mayor himseif. Indeed, 
the Stanleys should have 
an hereditary aptitude for 
mayoring. About a dozen 
of them have been mayors 
of Liverpool at one time 
or another, and to Liver- 
pool they have always been 
more real sovereigns than 
the King whose throne is 
at the other end of the 
London and North-Western 
Railway. 

A Very Hospitable Club. 
—I have received a number 
of The Lyceum, the monthly 
journal of the Lyceum Club. 
It would certainly seem to 
indicate that the club in 
question has most fascinat- 
ing qualities. There is, for 
example, a weekly club 
dinner at which some dis- 
tinguished woman member 
presides. On one occasion 
it was Miss Lucy Kemp- 
Welch with the well-known 
artists, Mr. David Murray 
and Sir Wyke Bayliss, as 
the principal gues's; on 
another occasion Mrs. Au- 
gustine Birrell was in the 
chair and Mr. Birrell made 
one of his delightful 
speeches. Yet once again 
I note that Sir Martin 
Conway and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett were guests with 
Mrs. Moberly Bell in the 
chair. The Lyceum Club 
seems to have a more hos- 
pitable nature than any of 
the clubs devoted to man. 
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"Varsity Crews at Practice for the Big Race om April 1. 


The Guessing Stories in ‘‘ The Tatler.”—The Guessing Story 
Competition has brought me an immense number of answers ; tele- 
grams rained in from early morn till dewy eve, and these were followed 
by many letters. The first answer—a telegram—which rightly gave 
(1) knitting needles, (2) time, (3) books, (4) shadow, was from Fanny 
Buckland, 184, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, to whom I am 
sending Mr. Wyllie’s picture. The second answer came from 
Mr. Wigg of The Bank, Cromer, while other correct solutions 
came in quick succession from Miss Agnes Tebay, 27, Pelham 
Crescent, South Kensington ; Mrs. G. F. Hart, 20, Norfolk Square, 
Hyde Park ; Miss H. Fitt, 145, Constantine Road, Hampstead ; Miss 
F. M. Halifax, 52, Tyrwhitt Road, Brockley; Miss J. Q. Easton, 
Ryde House, Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood ; and so on throughout 
the day and succeeding days. 


Naval Expressiveness.—Our Japanese allies have a sense of 
At one of Baron Suyematsu’s lectures recently Mr. Kato, 


humour. 


THE OXFORD CREW 


The names and weights are: R. W. Somers-Smith (Merton), 

bow, rost. 10lb.; 2, H. M. Farrer (Balliol), 11 st. 4 1b.; 

3, A. H, Hales (Corpus), 12 st.; 4, A. R. Balfour (Uni- 

versity), 11st. 131b.; 5, L. E. Jones (Balliol), 13 st. 11$1b. ; 

6, E. P. Evans (University), 13 st. 4lb.; 7, A. K. Graham 

(Balliol), x1 st. 331b.; H. C. Bucknall (Merton), stroke, 
11 st. 1lb.; L. P.-Stedall (Merton), cox, 8 st. 4 lb. 


who is an excellent linguist, introduced a lantern 
slide of a Japanese machine gun with a sly 
assurance that the Japanese artilleryman is very 
carcful of his ammunition. He never wastes it 
on poor fishermen. But Mr. Kato’s reason why 
the Japanese emp'oy so many English officers in 
their mercantile navy was worthy of Mark Twain. 
It is not, he said, because his own people do not 
understand navigation. It is really a question 
of language. They are not sufficiently fluent 
to put things through at Port Said, and the 
Japanese language is not sufficiently ex; ressive. 
But good Anglo-Saxon in the mouth of a British 
mariner has a marvellous effect. 


A Treacherous Memory.—The death of Sir Edward Blount 
recalls the storm that was raised when he published his ‘ Memoirs ” 
a few years ago. He told one circumstantial story of a warning he 
said he had given to Lord Cowley at the eve of the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War, though, as somebody pointed out in Zhe 
Times, Lord Cowley |a1 ceased to be ambassador to France some 
three years before the time mentioned. Another of his stories— 
about Disracli—gave rise to a gcod deal of indignation amongst the 
Primrose. Leaguers. Disraeli, he said, had been returned for 
Shrewsbury as a Liberal, and at the consequent banquet was one 
of thirt.en people who sat at the principal table, and when he rose 
to respond one of the’guests jumped on the table and declared that 
when thirteen men sat down to dinner there was always a traitor 
amongst them. As the disturber pointed to Disraeli and exclaimed, 
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“ Thou art the man,” the proceedings, according to the story, ended 
in a free fight, and shordy after Disraeli changed sides and the 
prophecy was fulfilled. As proof that the tale was apocryphal 
the Disraelian champions pointed out that “ Dizzy” was returned 
for Shrewsbury as a Tory to support Sir Robert Peel. 

Twenty Tons of Klondyke Gold.—Twenty tons of gold have 
been produced by the Klondyke proper, the district within a 1adius 
of fifty miles of Dawson, since January this year. In other words, 
the output of the Klondyke since the first of this year is £1,820,000. 
The royalty collected on the gold by the Canadian Government for 
the year is £46,052. The biggest year in the camp was in 1900, 
when the output was placed at £4,000,000. Since that the cream of 
the richest claims has been taken, and lower-grade areas are being 
worked. 

The Fifth Wheel.—Recent events have again raised the question 
of abolishing the Irish Viceroyalty. A strong and reasoned opinion 
of Archbishop Whately in favour of abolition 
was printed in Zhe Times the other day, and it 
seems as applicable to-day as it was when it was 
written forty years ago. Politically the Vice- 
royalty is the fifth wheel in the coach, and 
socially it is really the obstruction that stands 
between Ireland and the real court with the King 
and Queen to receive their loyal Irish subjects 
there in person. I confess I have never been 
able to understand why successive Governments 
have been so anxious to retain the office or why 
the Irish members have been so reluctant to part 
with it. By. the way, it-is pretty certain that 
Lord Aberdeen will be Lord Lieutenant if 
the Liberals are returned to power at the next 
election. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW 


The names and weights are: H. Sanger (Lady Margaret), bow, 10 st. 84 lb.; 2, W. B. Savory (First Trinity), 
12 st. 9 lb..; 3, B. C. Johnstone (Third Trinity), 12 st. 3 lb.; 4, P. H. Thomas (Third Trinity), 12 st. 3 Ib.; 
5, E. P. Wedd (Caius), 13 st. 1 1b.; 6, R. B. Winthrop-Smith (Third Trinity), 12 st. 6} lb.; 7, R. V. Powell 
(Third Trinity), 12st. 3lb.; C. H. S. Taylor (Caius), stroke, 10 st. 4]lb.; R. Allcard (Third Trinity), 


cox, 8 st. 7 Ib. 


‘Bird of Evil.”-—It is not generally known that the Hapsburgs 
have a horror of the raven, which has always been a veritable “ bird 
of evil” to the house. When the Emperor Francis Joseph accepted 
the Austrian crown a flight of ravens passed over Olmiitz and sent 
a shiver through his supporters. Before the ill-fated Maximilian 
started for Mexico a raven followed him and his wife through the 
grounds of their castle of Miramar and fluttered on to the princess’s 
train. When King Alfonso’s mother, then an archduchess, left her 
native country for Spain a raven escorted her to the railway station. 
More remarkable still, a huge raven flew into the face of the 
late Empress Elizabeth the day before she was murdered at 
Geneva. The raven, which was the bird of hope and victory to 


the vikings, seems to attend the Hapsburgs as the precursor of 
misfortune, 
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A BLACK V.C. 


A Black V.C.—One of the few 
coloured V.C.’s in our army, Drum- 
Major W. J. Gordon of the Jamaica 
Militia Infantry (which he joined after 
leaving the regulars), is coming to 
London for the Colonial Exhibition, 
It is a curious fact that although the 
Gordons have contributed an enormous 
number of officers to our navy and 
army only two have won the V.C.— 
Sergeant W. J. Gordon and _ Captain 
W. Engleson Gordon of the Gordon 
Highlanders. 


Black, but Brave.—The former 
won the Cross during the attack on the 
town of Toniataba on the Gambia, 
March 13, 1892. At that time he was 
a lance-corporal of the rst Battalion 
West India Regiment. He was one of 
twelve men who under the leadership 
of Major Madden attempted to break 
down the south gate of the town. All 
of a sudden they were confronted with 
muskets through loopholes which had been cleverly masked. Major 
Madden was standing only a few yards off and would have been killed 
had not Gordon pulled him out of the way, getting riddled with bullets 
for his trouble. He came to London in 1897 to celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the late Queen’s reign. It would be interesting to know 
how he came by the name of Gordon. Curiously enough that name 
has many memories for Jamaica. In 1865 George William Gordon, 
who was also a gentleman of colour (with a Scots father), was hanged 
as a “rebel,” and all England (as some of us still remember) rang with 
the story. The son of Governor Eyre, about whom there was such a 
diversity of opinion, is now the manager of a London theatre. 


A CAPTURED JAPANESE 


Photograph by Victor Bulla; copy- 
right in U.S.A. by Collter’s Weekly 


The Mascot of the ‘‘ Vengeance.”—The cat which is the mascot of 
the Vengeance was originally brought from England as a pet for the 
Algerine and went through the tropical weather of Singapore and 
Hong Kong, also undergoing all the rigours of a winter in North China 
and the Behring Sea. During her sojourn in these arctic regions the 
cat developed a great liking for raw fish, perhaps owing to the abund- 
ance in those latitudes, and after a while, unless very hungry, she 
would eat no meat. On the paying off of the A/gerine at Hong Kong 
the cat was presented to the Vengeance, where she has caused great 
amusement by catching her own fish in a bucket of water. 
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amd a White Naval Cat. 


The Cat as an Angler.—A live fish is placed in a bucket three- 
parts full of water, and the cat rears up with one paw on the edge of 
the pail, anxiously watches, and as the opportunity occurs plunges her 
other paw in, using her claws as hooks, and quickly lands the fish, 
with which she plays as other cats would with a mouse. As the 
Vengeance is paying off shortly at Colombo the cat with other mascots 
will be turned over to the new crew. The picture on this page shows 
the cat sitting in the muzzle of a 12-in. gun, 


A Captured Japanese.—Comparatively few Japanese have fallen 
into the hands of the Russians, compared at any rate with the enormous 
captures made by the Japanese. This gives all the more point to the 
interesting picture reproduced here showing a tiny Japanese riding 
behind a big Russian cavalryman. This picture is a reduction of a 
striking photograph reproduced in last Friday’s issue of The Sphere, 
which is illustrating the war (from both sides) far more realistically 
than has been attempted by any other paper. 


The Youngest Pipe-major in the Army.—Mr. George Stewart 
MacLennan, who has been appointed pipe-major of the Ist Gordon 
Highlanders, is only twenty and is said to be the youngest pipe-major 
in our army. He is the son of Lieutenant MacLennan of the 
Edinburgh City Police and cousin of the champion player, the late 
» William MacLennan. He thus bears 
out the fact that piping is still an 
hereditary art just as it had to be in 
the old days before pipe music was 
actually written. I know of a militia 
battalion to which a family (of travel- 
ling tinsmiths) has supplied at least 
one piper for the last thirty years. 
The new pipe-major of the Gordons 
played before the late Queen at 
Balmoral when he was ten. 


Sir Francis Younghusband. — Sir 
Francis Younghusband, in his Heart of 
a Continent, which Mr. Murray recently 
republished, dedicates the work to the 
memory of his mother, “ through whom, 
as the sister of Robert Shaw, I inherited 
the spirit of exploration.” Shaw, who 
died in 1879 at the age of forty, went 
to Kangara in the Himalayas as a 
tea planter, but gave himself up to 
exploration. 


THE MASCOT OF 


H.M.S. “VENGEANCE” IN A 12-IN. GUN 


b 


THE TATLER 


The German Emperor on French 


“A Little Child shall 
Lead Them.” — This text 
ought to be printed on all 
Haymarket programmes, for 
it is a tiny boy (played, of 
course, by a girl, Miss Iris 
Hawkins) who makes the 
play possible. The little 
maid, who is small for her 
age (eleven years), is the 
most natural child I have 
ever seen on the stage. She 
first played in Mr. Gilbert’s 
Fairy s Dilemma and then in 
The Cricket on the Hearth. 


The Elephant and his 
Keeper.—Herr Max Gruber 
writes to me from Sanger’s 
Circus, Park Farm, East 
Finchley, that I was incor- 


rect in saying that the per- 


forming elephant killed its 
keeper, and he encloses me a 
newspaper cutting to show 
that at the inquest held at 
Stoke the said keeper, 
George Frederick Webber, 
died from natural causes. I 
am sorry if the wrong infor- 
mation which was furnished 
to me with the picture should 
have done any harm to Herr 
Max Gruber, and I am very 
pleased to correct the error. 


The Kaiser in France.— 
When the German Emperor 
dined at the French Embassy 
at Berlin the other night and 
thus technically spent the 
evening on French soil, 
thereby arousing much 
interest and comment, it 
certainly was not the first 
time since the Franco- 
Prussian War that his foot 
trod on French territory as 
seems to have been generally 
imagined. When he was 
still Prince William he made 
a trip to Paris secretly on his 
way home from Balmoral in 
1878, but nobody ever knew 
of it until some of his father’s 
private Jetters were published 
many years afterwards ; and 
in the innermost French and 
German circles it is well 
known that he actually paid 
a second secret visit to Paris 
after his accession to the 
throne. This was in 1889 
when he visited the Paris 
Exhibition. On this occasion 
the French Government were 
apprised that he desired to 
make the visit but in the 
strictest secrecy, and _ they 
connived at his little plot, 
guarding him with — secret 
police during the whole time 
that he was in Paris. 


His Trip to Paris. — 
On his journey thereto from 
Berlin the Kaiser travelled in 
an ordinary first-class com- 
partment reserved, and the 


Biograph 
SIR MICHAEL AND LADY PARKES (MR. MAUDE AND MISS ADDISON) 


This scene occurs in Everybody's Secret at the Haymarket. Sir Michael and his devoted 

spouse take to visiting their son surreptitiously because they have at first repudiated him 

for his secret marriage. Sir Michael, however, is almost caught, for his wife finds him with 
a doll for his grandson sticking out of his pocket 


Biograph 


SIR MICHAEL PARKES 


Sir Michael becomes so delighted with his son's little boy that wishful at first to disguise their 
relationship he induces, the child to call him ‘‘uncle"’ 


AND HIS GRANDSON, MICKIE 
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compartment on each side of 
his was likewise reserved and 
filled with detectives and 
Officials, but so clever were 
the arrangements that nobody 
suspected who the chief 
traveller was. The Kaiser 
went about in Paris as an 
ordinary and quite humble 
individual, living during his 
stay in ordinary lodgings. 
But when he had been there 
only two or three days he 
was startled one day in one 
of the boulevards by some- 


one pointing to him and 
remarking on _ his strong 


resemblance to the German 
Emperor. That was sufficient. 
The Kaiser jumped into a 
Jiacre and left Paris the same 
day for Berlin. ‘There was 
some talk of his visiting the 
last Paris Exhibition zvcognito 
as the Duke of Cleves ¢but 
not with the same secrecy as 
before, since the need for it 
had to a large extent dis- 
appeared by that time. How- 
ever, the project) came to 
nothing. These incidents are 
perfectly authenticated. 


Odd Names for News- 
papers—The names_ of 
American newspapers are a 
study in nomenclature. In 
Arkansas are Zhe Buzz Saw 


and Zhe Back Log; Cali- 
fornia, Zhe Condor, The 


Wasp, and The Tomahawk ; 
Colorado, The Rattler and. 
Yesterday and To-day ; 
Iowa, Zhe Postal Card, The 
Unit, The Nucleus, and The 
Firebrand; Wentucky, The 
Salt River Tiger, The Push, 
and Zhe Boomer ; Missouri, 
The Missing Link and The 
Cyclone; Nevada, The Rust- 
ley ; Oklahoma rejoices in 
The Dinner Bell and The 
Plain People. South|Dakota 
has a Plain Talker. In 
West Virginia is The [rre- 
pressible ; Missouri has The 
Crank and The Entering 
Wedge ; Wyoming reads Bill’ 
Balon’s Budget. 


The Empress Josephine’s. 
Harp.—The harp of the Em- 
press Josephine, which was in 
possession of the Empress 
Eugénie, and which she has 
offered to restore to La Mal- 
maison, where it will,hereafter 
be kept as an historic souvenir, 
recently arrived from Arenen- 
berg and was taken to the 
Garde-meuble National. A 
curious incident connected 
with the arrival was the fact 
that the customs officials 
insisted that the usual duty 
on inusical instruments should 
be paid. The harp is sure. 
mounted by an imperial eagle.. 
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“iverybody’s Secret” at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Btograph 
MISS IRIS HAWKINS AS ‘‘MICKIE’” AND MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “SIR MICHAEL PARKES” 
The story of Everybody's Secret tells how young Captain Parkes, the only son of Sir Michael Parkes, Bart., married a girl from a florist's shop in Regent Street. He 
keeps the marriage a secret for five years, then tells his people, who at first repudiate him (this being a remnant of the original French play where the union is 
irregular) ; but his father and mother become captivated with his only child, and they visit the captain’s flat unknown to each other 


Biograph 


SIR MICHAEL AND HIS GRANDSON IN HIS SON'S FLAT 


The figures, from left to right, are: Sir Michael Parkes (Mr. Cyril Maude); Mickie, his grandson (Mtss Irts Hawkins); Mrs. Parkes, the ex-flower girl (Miss Jessie 
Bateman) ; and her husband, Captain Parkes (Mr. Charles Bryant). Lady Parkes, who has taken to visiting her son's flat unknown to her husband, is announced, and Sir 
Michael, thinking she has found him out, takes to flight. He is delayed by his little grandson, who has made a flag of. the old gentleman's walking stick 
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“T*he recent movement among the clergy and ministers of various 

religious denominations against the general prevalence of 
“week-ending ” has a certain humorous side about it. Especially 
comical is it as regards the Low Church clergymen and “ Free 
Church ” and Nonconformist ministers, who are the most ardent in 
attacking the evasion of proper Sunday observances. For these good 
men are alike given to regarding the Church—in the sense of any 
organised body of Christians—as democratic, and they concede a 
large share in the government of the Church to the laity, even if they 
recognise any essential privilege in the ministers. A Nonconformist 
minister is to his congrezation much as a member of Parliament 
used to be to his electors in the old days when the constituency paid 
its representative, except that his religious functions entitle him to 
more respect and consideration. Puritans have generaily been 
democrats in theory, and Low Churchmen and Nonconformists are 
descended from the two chief sections of the Puritans. But in prac- 
tice the democracy has always been regarded as an aristocracy or an 
oligarchy ; just as in politics “the people ” meant the middle classes, 
in religion the laity that was to hold power in the Church was that 
part of the laity—again the middle classes—that was given to serious 
ways and evangelical thought. 


tis this middle-class nucleus—a worthy and solid minority, but 
still a minority—that now shows signs of deserting its spiritual 
guides, and instead of crowding into the appointed shecpfolds on 
what is commonly (but inaccurately) called the Sabbath, runs violently 
(if that term can be applied to the progress of a train on the southern 
lines) down to the seaside till Monday morning. The pastors of the 
unruly flock are necessarily distressed, not only spiritually and men- 
tally, but even materially ; the lessened volume of sound in the hymn 
means an equal lessening of weight in the collection plates or bags. 
But will this trouble be remedied by the formation uf an “ anti-week- 
end league” ? 


o a continental observer the movement appears as merely a. 
ridiculous specimen of “le caz¢ britannique.” A French journa- 
list, commenting on the proposed league, remarks that its chief 
defect is in coming two centuries after its time ; and that such an 
organisation, if devised in France, would be exploded by universal 


laughter. It is probable that a Frenchman, however, is inclined to 
exaggerate both the advantages of the “week-end” and the 


puritanism of those who would check it. To begin with, the French- 
man is by habit given to staying in his own city, and Paris in par- 
ticular is not nearly so sanitary as itis gay. London ona Sunday 
may be dull, but healthy it for the most part is. The Frenchman 
taking a Sunday or week-end excursion is not only getting a bath of 
fresh and pure air which his lungs sadly need, but he is substituting 
the innocent pleasures of the country for the rather frivolous and 
unwholesome recreations that Paris would offer him, 


ut the Londoner of the middle classes does not imperatively need 
to go away for the weck-end. To begin with, he does not live 
in the City. Heis already ina suburb out of the smoke and often 
with a good deal of open space near him. His Sunday is not the 
only time he has for recreation, and it is not so intensely dull as 
Frenchmen fancy. They are often deceived by going into the 
business part of London on a Sunday and remarking that it is like 
an uninhabited city. They do not grasp the fact that that is pre- 
cisely what it is and has been since an early hour on Saturday 
afternoon. The clerk or shopman, the shopkeeper or professional 
man, unless he actually works in the suburbs has a week-end of a 
sort every week. 


e[eke evenings of his days and the hours from Saturday afternoon to 

Monday morning are the only times during which the middle- 
class worker can form any loca! ties and associations. The week-end 
movement carried to excess is the death of all local corporate feeling. 
It is not only churches and chapels that will dissolve but local clubs 
for recreation and social meeting, local educational influences, 
everything that distinguishes a resident from a sojourner. Perhaps 
a cricket or football club, perhaps a choral society, perhaps a series 
of lectures or a debating society, perhaps even amateur theatricals 
may have flourished in some suburb, either under the wing of a 
kindly church or alone ; but the suitable secretary is at Brighton, 
the energetic treasurer at Ramsgate, the men.bers scattered over the 
river from Henley to Richmond. The organisation dies or drags on 


a maimed existence in the hands of bores. 
It is a pity that the movement against the week-end should have 
arisen among ministers of religion, for it gives the casual 
observer—as in the case of a Frenchman—the idea that it is merely 
a scheme on the part of priests and presbyters to force unwilling 
hearers into their churches-and chapels. It would be worth while 
to bring the middle-class wanderers back even if they never entered 
a place of worship again, even if their suburbs had to provide them 
with profane and frivolous amusements ; for they would once more 
be living somewhere instead of merely sleeping in one place and 
taking their work and their recreations at the end of a railway. 


qhe Bran 
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Adrian Koss | 


PN one studying the history of London, however superficially, is 

struck by the intense corporate feeling of the citizens in the 
past, their pride in their city, their sense of its wealth and dignity. 
Not only that, but the parts of the City had their own local patriotism 
and jealousy. Serious citizens of separate quarters had their 
rivalries and animosities as local gangs of hooligans have now. All 
this has vanished. The City is a big office, the West-end a big 
hotel and theatre, the suburbs a camp ; the town is gone. The 
centrifugal movement has depopulated the City except in working 
hours ; it is now going further and depopulating the suburbs on 
Sunday. 


here was a phase in the growth of the suburbs when they did in 
some cases come near a sort of corporate feeling, and this 
feeling generally centred round churches and chapels ; or, rather, 
there was no corporate union but a set of little aggregates. People 
attending the same place of worship got to know each other ; they 
formed societies, not for religious or philanthropic purposes only ; 
ihey took a pride in the efficiency of their local organisations ; their 
choiv, their organ, must be the best in the neighbourhood, their 
subscripcions to missionary and charitable societies among the largest ; 
their debating society must have all the eloquence of a House of 
Commons with none of its disorder. This feeling ought to have 
grown larger in area; there was a chance of making it municipal. 


Bt change has been too rapid. A few years pass and the 

energetic young men who organised everything have gone 
away, grown older, become too busy, and no one arises in their 
place. The boundaries of the suburb are blotted out with mean 
little houses tenanted by duit little families chronically on the move. 
Why give money and time to a society or club of any kind when 
you may be the other side of London in six months? Why join a 
church or chapel, supposing you have a desire that way, when you 
do not know a single person in the congregation and are not likely 
to get the chance? Why belong to a literary club, a book club, a 
debating society, a musical society? You do not know what or 
where they are, and they do not know you. Introductions, references, 
elections, all take time, and it is not worth while. The week-end at 
the seaside is pleasant and easy ; it involves no responsibility, no 
obligation, no preliminaries. Neither the railway company, the 
lodging-housekeeper, nor the hotelkeeper will want anything but 
money and the appearance of respectability—in the case of the 
landlord or landlady, The niggers and pierrots will want only 
coppers, and the sea and sun make no demands. 


‘The remedy for the week-end evil is not a league, especially a 
religious league. The man who has a distaste for church or 
chapel had better go to the seaside, if he is doing so, than stay in 
his suburb and lounge or drink. The person who is to be reclaimed 
is not the profane and frivolous but the decent, fairly serious, middle- 
class man who would stay in his suburb if his suburb did not make 
him feel dull and lonely. When he goes to the seaside or up the river 
he is one of a vast crowd bent on enjoying themselves, and so far he 
feels one of a corporate society. In his own suburb he is a stranger 
and a passing sojourner. The only cure for the weekly depopulation 
of the suburbs is to make them interesting, to give them some 
corporate life. No league or society in the world will make men 
love dulness. 
Week-end! that drains our suburbs dry 
And leaves the pious soul to sigh 
O’er pews where once the faithful sat. 
The maiden in her fairest hat, 
‘The youth in his sedatest tie. 


Where are they gone, alas, and why? 
What spell can we allure them by? 
We would not shrink from any that 
We kenned. 


But not a league; forbear to try 
That threadbare trick, that common cry; 
The unction born of Chadband’s fat, 
The smug committees, dull and flat, 
That meet and prate an hour and die— 
Weak end! 


Se 


4 SS 


A “Tatler” Chestnut.—During the recent floods a certain village 
on the banks of the Blackwater was inundated. After one of the 
villagers had removed his belongings to the first floor of his cottage 


he went to a neighbour and asked if he could assist him, On 
arriving he found the occupier pulling down the staircase. “ What 


on earth are you pulling the stairs down for?” exclaimed the 
would-be helper. “ Why, so as the water shan’t get in the bedrooms 
upstairs, you fool,” was the angry neighbour’s reply. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


ILL-TIMED 


The Drone: Got a lucifer about yer, matey? 
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one but a much-married sister would 

have suggested it. The majority of 
brothers would have refused point blank. But he was at a double 
disadvantage—he was both soft-hearted and her guest. He proved 
complaisant. 

“Tt seems hardly fair to ask it, Charles,” she admitted, “ but 
Jane is out with the children, Louisa brought home marmalade the 
last time I sent her for fresh eggs, and Emily is engaged to the 
greengrocer’s boy. But then, of course, what do you know about 
babies’ clothing ?” 

Charles gazed doubtfully down the creases of his trousers. He 
was fond of his sister. He felt a little pity, too, for her share in 
matrimonial venture, of which the least successful element was 
finance, Its result was evidenced in a condition of enthusiastic but 
helpless domesticity. 

“Why should Emily’s engagement prevent her from going out ?” 
he asked tentatively. 

“It doesn’t,” replied his sister. “The difficulty is to keep her 
in. Vegetables magnetise her, and I don’t care to add fuel to the 
flames unnecessarily.” 

Charles rose with reluctance. 

“ 111 do what I can,” he volunteered. ‘‘ But, of course, I disclaim 
all responsibility for what may happen. _They may load me with 
garments that are positively senile. If so, I shall be sorry, but— 
these things are not learned in a day, you know.” 

His sister gazed at him in perplexity. 
‘““ A pattern,” she suggested doubtfully. ‘ You might take one.” 
“No!” said Charles with unexpected firmness ; “ on principle, 

Even a bachelor has duties towards his kind.” 

‘If it weren’t so important——” mused the other. Then her face 
brightened as she moved to her writing table. ‘‘Look here. If I 
give you a note to hand to one of the girls over the counter there 
can be no mistake.” 

“ Of course not,” agreed Charles uneasily. 


no! 


Charles emerged from the establishment of Greenleaf and Holt 
filled with a sense of admiration for the tall girl in black who had 
received the note. Her eyes had remained deferential throughout ; 
she had not even smiled. As he swung the parcel from the first 
finger of his left hand he decided that her breeding was perfect. 
Permeated with a new-born sense of relief it was only now that he 
realised the blackness of the cloud that had obsessed him. 

He had not gone a dozen paces ere a hand beckoned to him from 
a waiting victoria. In the sight of Maude Ellison, and incidentally 
of her mother, the enjoyment of his relief itself became an insigni- 
ficant thing. It was his habit when in her neighbourhood to ignore 
the minor sensations. He forgot all but that he was stepping into 
the carriage where she sat, uttering a torrent of thanks quite unsuited 
to an afternoon tea invitation. 

At the end of the drive he found himself with the parcel still in 
his hand. He had desisted from a surreptitious attempt to force it 
within his tail pocket. Like the tiny body it was intended to cover, 
the thing, whatever it was, though soft, was obstinate. He placed 
it behind a vase upon a table in the hall. 

The enjoyment of tea itself was chastened by the presence of 
Mrs. Ellison’s sister. In Lady Anewood’s personality the border 
line between earnestness and gloom was thin to the point of emacia- 
tion, yet when a little later she drew her sister from the room 
Charles’s heart warmed towards his unconscious abettor. No 
stranger instrument, he reflected, was ever chosen by love for its 
furtherance. The omen was propitious. 

He leaned forward in his chair. To his chagrin Maude was 
pressing the bell. 

“The parcels, Morden,’ 
She turned to Charles. 

“A bazaar,” she explained. “Mrs. Sylvester again. The 
woman’s interest in depravity is nothing short of demoralising. Her 
latest frotégés are the incurable debauchees. ‘There is to be an 
institution or an asylum, I forget which. We have been shopping to 
that end. I think that if Aunt Penelope had not been staying with 
us mother would have refused, But there are means of pressure. 


> she commanded as the man a,)eared, 


STRANGE ALLIES OF CHARLES 


lel. 
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These,” she continued as the man placed a bulky collection of 
packages upon the table, ‘‘represent the maximum of display for the 
minimum of outlay. The secret is to buy utterly useless things ; 
they appear so much more expensive.” 

Maude was turning over the packages with a contemplative hand. 
Charles’s eyes started from his head. In their midst he saw his own 
—his sister’s—parcel. He knew it by its shape and by the white 
paper that covered it. Notwithstanding the violent beating of his 
heart he remained outwardly cool. He even gave out the semblance 
of a laugh as he approached the table. 

“ Your man exceeds even you in enthusiasm,” he said boldly. 
“ This, for instance, is mine.” 

Maude took up the object before his hand could reach it. 

“It is evident that you have no sympathy with the incurable 
debauchees, Charles,’ she told him. ‘ But that is no reason why 
you should rob the bazaar. Besides, the contents of this would not 
interest you in the least.” 

Charles shut from him the vision of his sister’s eyes. 
claim would lead to investigation, investigation to‘exposure. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said,” he admitted ; ‘ the 
mistake must have been mine.” 

Taking the parcel from her he placed it out of sight between two 
larger ones. But the Machiavellian move proved abortive. Maude 
reclaimed the parcel once more. 

“In order to convince you,” she said, “ you shall see what is 
in it.” 

“Tam convinced already,” protested Charles. ‘It was meant 
for a joke. I didn’t laugh because I expected you to do that. You 
admit that it would not interest me, therefore what is the use of my 
seeing it ?” 

Maude gazed fixedly at him. 

“Such want of curiosity is inhuman, 
as a reward.” 

The string snapped harshly as the scissors severed it. 
bracing himself, sat rigidly upon his chair. 

It was at that moment the footman appeared once more. 

“Mrs. Sylvester,” he announced. 

Charles sank back with slackened muscles. 
the guilty glance that Maude flung towards him. 

“ But, dear Mrs. Sylvester, such a thing as that—in such a cause,” 
she was saying a minute later. ‘It amused us, and Mr. Railton has 
been so interested, were you not, Charles ?” 

Charles returned her gaze stonily. 

“Yes,” he replied, when the entrance of Mrs. Ellison and her 
sister saved him from further speech, Lady Anewood’s habitually 
stern countenance relaxed at the sight of the parcels. 

“The bazaar,” she murmured. “ Let us see.” 

Charles joined Maude as she bent once more over the table. 
Covering the white parcel with his elbow he pressed it cautiously 
forward towards the edge. Unfortunately for him it fell upon a 
stool where reposed Lady Anewood’s knitting. The thing, already 
accursed in his eyes, after disiodging one of the needles, remained 
poised in mid-air stuck upon the point of another. Lady Anewood’s 
eyes glowed resentfully—she was a confirmed knitter. 

Maude and Charles dived at the same moment. Charles regained 
his feet to sink empty-handed in achair. The girl rose, one hand 
to her bright hair the parcel in the other. 

“A hard head is an unfair weapon,” she complained. “ Against 
yours mine felt to me like an eggshell. Yet I gained the day. What 
is there, Charles, in this parcel that upsets first your moral then your 
physical equilibrium ?” 

She turned to a large brown-papcr package. 

“This,” she explained, “is a bed quilt, Japanese, with recep- 
tacles to hold paper handkerchiefs. These ar¢ bedroom slippers 
with reversible soles. You place them in front of the fire, then 
you turn the sole before you put them on. Thus your foot comes in 
direct contact with the heat—at least the man promised it would. 
Here is a shaving glass with brush stand and cigarette case attached 
—mamma insisted upon utility. These are patent egg-boilers. 
After three minutes exactly the water empties itseii into a dish 
which you place beneath. I should buy them myself only | am 


Further 


Charles, you shall see it 


Charles, 


He met with apathy 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by W. H. Robinson. 
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sure that I should forget to put the basin undcrneath the instru- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Sylvester’s face wore a look of straining gratitude. 
rattled on till she came to the white parcel. She held it aloft. 

“ This,” she exclaimed, ‘‘represents the climax of our endea- 
vours. Twelve of the sweetest doyleys you ever saw.” 

She began to unfold the paper. Charles rose sick at heart. 

“ Before you open that,” he said, “I want you to understand my 
share in the transaction. It may be necessary to explain——” 

Maude was staring at him with rounded eyes. 

“ To explain what ?” she demanded. 

Charles lost his head. 

“1 don’t know that I can explain after all,” headmitted. “ You 
see I shouldn’t recognise them evenif I saw them. 1 can only warn 
you most emphatically that they are not what you expect.” 

“Ts this a practical joke?” asked Lady Anewood grimly. 

Maude had penetrated to the inner wrapping. Charles averted 
his eyes. 

“Even if they are what you think they are,” he exclaimed 
in desperation, “is a parcel of doyleys the sort of thing to be 
opened in the presence of a man?” 

The four ladies, dumfounded, regarded first him then each 
other. After a while Maude broke into a subdued fit of laughter. 

“ Doyleys are not explosive,” she cried. “Still, if it would ease 
your mind you may retire for the two minutes that the operation 
will endure.” 


Maude 
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MADEMOISELLE CROCUS AT HER TOILET. DRAWN BY CHARLES ROBINSON 
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Oblivious of self-respect Charles snatched at the opportunity. 

“T think I will,” he said. “It may be pure fancy on my part, 
but it will be for the best.” 

He had taken his first step towards the door when his eye swept 
the table with a final glance. The white parcel was already opened ; 
its secret lay revealed. From out of its folds showed a collection of 
dainty silver and white circles with water-colour paintings in their 
centres. He passed a hand across his brow. ‘Then he seated. 
himself upon the nearest chair—a human tempest of bewildered 
relief. 

“T thought doyleys were different,” he said. 
after all ?” 


“May I stay, 


He remained for a period sufficiently lengthy to confirm Lady 
Anewood’s suspicions. From that day she would never consent to 
remain unattended in the presence of a being liable to a second 
attack of mental derangement. But Charles’s pertinacity reaped its 
reward, The moment came when he had Maude to himself once 
more. 

Her eyes rested searchingly upon him. If her gaze was mute, so 
is a printed interrogation point, even of the largest type. He suffered 
it in visible discomfort. 

“Tf one knew the interior of everything in this world there would 
be fewer chances of making a fool of oneself,” he asserted lamely 
after a pause. 

The arching of Maude’s eyebrows mounted yet higher. 

“ Possibly,” she admitted, “ And 
—you seriously intend me to take 
that as the explanation ?” 

Charles pondered gloomily. 

“ Supposing,” he suggested, “ that 
you endeavoured to forget all about 
it—for my sake ?” 

“ Putting aside the last condition,” 
retorted the girl with some acerbity, 
“nothing would be easier.” 

Charles, surveying her with con- 
cern, doubted her words. 

She accompanied him in silence 
to the hall. Upon the table stood his 
parcel intact. He seized it as a miser 
clutches at gold. His hand flew 
towards his coat-tails. It was no 
time for half-measures, There was a 
rending sound ; his pocket had in- 
creased beyond the intentions of his 
tailor. But the package lay safely 
within, 

Maude stood stock still. 

“Then you had a parcel from 
Greenleaf and Holt’s,” she exclaimed 
in accusation. 

Charles nodded. 

“Il explain — some day, 
promised. 

Maude, regaining her womanhood, 
lost her dignity. 

“And why not now?” 
frank pleading. 

Her eyes gazed in a longing en- 
deavour to pierce the coat-tails which 
covered the parcel. Charles, con- 
scious of its security, grew more bold. 

“ Because,” he said, “I am not 
yet in a position to——” 

Impelled by the wildest hope he 
cast a rapid glance about him. He 
broke off in disgust. The intrusive 
footman had appeared in the back- 
ground, He passed to the very 
threshold. 

“What position, Charles?” de- 
manded Maude anxiously. 

Charles paused upon the doorstep. 

“The moment will have arrived,” 
he said firmly, “ when our improved 
relations will enable us to talk of the 
most intimate things.” 


” 


he 


It was a 


So there are people who assert 
that Maude Ellison married out of 
pure curiosity, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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SCENE: WATERLOO ROAD 


Stout Mummer (as Provincial Actress-manageress goes by): See who that is? 
Thin Mummer: Yes; most impossible woman, deah boy. We don’t get on well together. She advertised for an aristocratic 
old gent for her show, and | wrote in 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Emma Lady Ravensworth.— 
Emma Lady Ravensworth, who 
rather surprised her fricnds by 
her third marriage, is the aunt of 
Lord Denman. She was married 


first in 1872 to Captain Oswin 
Cumming Baker-Cresswell, who 


died in 1886. Six years later she 
married (as his second wife) the 
2nd Earl of Ravensworth, who 
died in July, 1903 ; his brother, who 
succeeded him, died in February, 
1904. The earldom (created 1874) 
then became extinct, though the 
barony (created 1821) passed to 
his cousin, the present peer, who 
was formerly a clerk in the War 
Office. Lady Ravensworth ro- 
mantically married Jast May 
Mr. James William Wadsworth, 
who is considerably her junior. 


Lady Mary Acheson.—Now 
that her sister, Lady. Alexandra, 
has made a match | should not be 
surprised to hear any day that 
Lady Mary Acheson had also got 
engaged. She is a very taking 
girl of the athletic sort, and just 
the kind of vigorous, - healthy 
Englishwoman to make a success 
of “the holy state.” ‘There is not 
a better lady golfer in the country, 


and she is almost as fond of 
dancing as of golf. ‘Vhough not 
quite so tall as the famous 


Sargent picture would make her 
she is a girl of inches, and the 
picture does less than justice to 
her physique. Lady Mary bears 
a curious facial resemblance to 
Lord Dudley’s family, and. when 
she is out with Mr. John Ward 
might easily be mistaken by a 
stranger for his sister, When 
she was a girl Lady Mary and her sisters ran wild in the park 
at Chatsworth. It was during one of their romps out of doors that 
her sister came by the injury to her eye, which has left an indelible 
mark on her face. 


A Future Duchess.—Lord and Lady March have been staying 
at Algeciras, the quaint old Spanish town near Gibraltar so full 
of memories of Moorish and Roman invasion. Lady March is a 
sister of Mr. Leonard Brassey, the present owner of Apethorpe, and 
is a charming woman and extremely pretty. Lady Violet Brassey 
and Lady March, by the way, are sisters-in-law twice over, since 
Lady March’s brother married her husband’s sister just a year after 
her -own wedding. When she becomes Duchess of Richmond 
Lady March will have had plenty of experience in entertaining. 
Besides playing the hostess at their own place, Molecomb Park, near 
Goodwood, in the days of the old duke, she has had to act in that 
capacity for him occasionally at Goodwood itself. The present duke 
being also a widower has had to depend a great deal upon her 
during the last eight or nine years, his daughters, Lady Helen 
Gordon-Lennox and her sister, Lady Muriel—who has been Lady 
Muriel Beckwith since April of last year and has just had a son— 
being so young. Lord and Lady March have just a nice, square 
family—two boys and two girls—healthy, handsome children, of 
whom their mother is pardonably proud. 

Lady Edith Villiers.—Lady Edith Villiers is quite pleased with 
the result of her collection for the Union Jack Club; she has had so 
much experience of raising the wind for charitable institutions that 
she ought by this time to be an adept at it. Lady Edith is the 
rather delicate-looking daughter of the burly Lord Clarendon, whose 
broad figure and big yellow moustache used to be so well to the fore 
in the hunting field. She is an only daughter, too, and lost her 
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AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


mvuther when she was only sixteen’ 
Since then she has been about a 
good deal with her father, who 
makes an excellent chaperon. 
She inherits the paternal penchant 
for hunting, and is generally out 
two or three days in the week. 
Her other hobby is dogs, and of 
these she prefers fox terriers; | 
believe she has a special breed of 
her own. Her only brother, Lord 
Hyde, has been over in Ireland 
with Lord Dudley for the last two 
or three years. 


Royalty at Knowsley.—When 
the King goes to see the Grand 
National Steeplechase he generally 
stays at Knowsley with Lord and 
Lady Derby. There, as at Chats- 
worth, he puts off state ceremony 
and comes and goes as a private 
He 
likes it so, and when the Liverpool 
people four or five years ago sent 
their fine police band to play him 
on and off the course he was no 
excessively grateful for the com- 
pliment. Lady Derby is not such 
a famous hostess as the Duchess of 
Devonshire, but as the earl is very 
wealthy she does everything in 
princely style, and there are those 
who say that Knowsley can hold 
its own with Chatsworth for intel- 
ligent hospitality. Her country- 
house parties there and her recep- 
tions in town are always immense, 
but there less formality at 
Knowsley than at Derby House, 
where she likes to play the stately 
leader of society. At Knowsley 
she unbends, and has even been 
known to tolerate a practical joke 
provided it is a good one, 


guest, though a great one. 


is 


Lafayette 
EMMA COUNTESS OF RAVENSWORTH AND HER HUSBAND 


Lord and Lady Derby.—You would never suspect from his 
appearance that Lord Derby is sixty-four, he is so alert and upright 
in his carriage. His face, too, is the face of middle age and his hair 
has scarcely begun to turn grey. At one time or another since he 
left the Grenadier Guards he has sampled most of the great political 
offices, and has from being Governor-General of Canada risen to be 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool. That was ten years ago, and in spite of 
the ordeal he is now as popular there as he was at Ottawa, where 
the public heart is always warm in spite of theclimate. Lady Derby 
was before her marriage Lady Constance Villiers and is a sister of 
Lord Clarendon. She is fair and stately and very particular in her 
choice of guests. One of these with an acid tongue once divided “ high 
society ” into three classes—those who are ‘‘ smart” but not exclusive, 
those who are exclusive but not “smart,” and those who are both 
“smart” and exclusive. Lady Derby belongs to the last category. 
Lord and Lady Derby have seven sons serving their country and an 
only daughter, Lady Isobel Gathorne-Hardy. 


A Typical Campbell.—There was a streak of strength and a vein 
of religious mysticism in the late Duke of Argyll, and the same 
characteristics crop out in several of his children. Take Lady 
Frances Balfour, the Prime Minister’s sister-in-law, or her sister, 
Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, who is happy in being the wife of a bishop. 
Lady Frances found the Presbyterianism of the family creed insuffi- 
ciently strict for her needs and she adopted the faith of the dukes of 
Northumberland. But her creed does not prevent her from being a 
fascinating conversationalist even if she is rather apt to have strong 
opinions on certain subjects. She is a typical Campbell, too, in 
appearance, with delicate features, and had fair red locks like those 
the old duke used to shake so vigorously on Liberal platforms 
a quarter of a century ago. 
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The Most Industrious of all Our Dramatists. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler" Hodsoll 
MR. LOUIS NAPOLEON PARKER 


Mr. Parker, always busy, has been unusually in evidence during the past few weeks, for he helped Mrs. Humphry Ward to adapt her novel, Agatha, and Mr. Marshall to 
<dramatise the French play put on at the Haymarket under the title of Everybody's Secret. He was born in France and educated in Germany and at our own Royal Academy 
of Music, For nineteen years he was director of music in Sherborne School. He once addressed the Wagner Society in English, French, and German 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any. quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for Nis 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the carlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on Augist 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Ante-Equatorial 


One Sunday morning an aged and pious coloured preacher in a 
certain town in the United States made a preliminary announce- 
ment to his attentive hearers as follows: ‘My breddren an’ 
cistern, I shall discourse dis marnin’ on de power ob de miracle, an’ 
I’m gwine ter take as an example de chillern ob Israel a-crossin’ ob 
de Red Sea. Dere, my breddren an’ sistern, was Moses on de brink 
ob de wattah, an’ right behind him was de army ob King Pharaoh 
a-comin’ right along like dogs huntin’ possum ’mong de gum trees. 
An’ lo an’ beheld, all at once, my breddren an’ sistern, de sea 
come froze over es solid es a rock, an’ de chillern an’ Moses walk 
straight across, an’ befo? Pharaoh an’ his sojahs come aftah de 
chillern ob Israel an’ the blessed Moses the ice bruk up all ober in 
little bits an’ float away, an’ ce chillern dey get clear off from de 
{gyptians.” In the congregation there were some young fellows 
who had been to school, one of whom stood up and respectfully re- 
marked, ‘‘ Why, paason, dat ain’t possible, nebber, nohow, ’cause de 
geography says wattah don’t freeze at de equator.” The preacher, 
staggered just for one brief moment, recovered his self-control and 
met the recalcitant worshipper with this \telling rejoinder: “I just 
knowed dat one ob you niggahs was gwine ter dispute de work ob de 
Lawd. Young man, when de Red Sea froze der warn’t no geo- 
graphy an? der warn’t an equator.”—F. Steens-Fadelle, Cliff House, 
Charlotteville, Dominica, W.I. 


Pat's Telegram 


An Irishman recently applied at a London post office to know 
the cost of sending a telegram to his mother, who resided in a remote 
part of Ireland, and upon being informed that the fee would be 
4s. 6d. exclaimed, “ What! I cannot afford all that.” The clerk 
then explained that the message would cost Is. 6d. to the nearest 
office to the address given and that the remaining 3s. would be 
charged for delivery by special 
messenger as the address was 
beyond the radius of free de- 
livery. After some moments 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. the rest 2” 


of consideration Pat said, 
“Look here, I’ve got Is. 6d., 
so you had better send it on to 
the nearest office and I’ll write 
to mother to-night and tell her 
to fetch it.”—Miss K. L. Easton, 
Ryde House, Highfield Hill, Upper 
Norwood. 


A Patriotic Horse 

A gentleman staying at an 
hotel in Dublin had ordered 
dinner at a certain hour, and 
afraid of being too late he 
hired a cab and desired the 
driver to put his horse to top 
speed so that he might reach 
the hotel in time. The whip 
was applied, but the animal 
got restive and warped and 
twisted, endangering the shafts 
of the vehicle. ‘*Can’t you 
get on?” asked the impatient 
traveller, “Ill be too late.” 
“Well, sir,” said Pat, “Vm 
doing all I can, but you see 
the brute knows that your 
honour is a stranger in 
Dublin and he wishes you 
to stop and take a look at 
the public buildings.” —Miss 
Jean Belfrage, Durham House, 
Portobello, Midlothian. 


The Result of a Drink 


The minister of a parish 
in Galloway had made 
himself so unpopular that 
when a marriage of some 


ate f 4 j 
social importance was to be a! 4 ® f AS). 
| / 


celebrated the parties in- 
vited the minister of an 
adjoining parish to perform 
the ceremony. The in- 


os. 


A LARGE ORDER 


toddy kettlke was produced and a strong sample was brewed. 
“ Rather strong, I think,” the visitor suggested. ‘Put plenty of 
water in it,” said the host, handing up the kettle. He did not 
mention that the kettle was full of boiling whisky. When he had 
quaffed his tumblerful the guest proceeded to his appointment. He 
was ushered into the drawing-room and stared somewhat blindly 
upon the company. Then he steadied himself ata table and said 
with a hiccough, ‘Produce the child.”—Mrs. Bates Sharpe, Glenlyon, 
Clarence Parade, Southsea 
Proverbial 


An English resident in China kept a large dog, a very playful 
young animal. He had recently engaged a new Chinese cook. One 
morning the Englishman observed his dog jumping around and bark- 
ing loudly at the cook, who appeared overcome with terror. “ Now, 
John,” cried the Englishman, ‘don’t you know the old proverb—a 
barking dog does not bite?” ‘Yes, master,” replied the cook, “I 
know the proverb, master know the proverb, but do der damn dog 
know de proverb ?”—T. H. Beckley, 21, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


A Lost Privilege 

A fair and buxom widow who had buried three husbands 
recently went with a gentleman who in his earlier years had paid her 
marked attention to inspect the graves of her dear departed. After 
contemplating the silent tombs for some time she murmured to her 
companion, ‘Ah, James, you might have been in'that row now if 
you had only had a little more courage.”—Carslake Winter-Wood, 
Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon. 


A Straightforward Turk 


Some European ladies passing through Constantinople paid a 
visit to a high Turkish functionary. The host offered them refresh- 
iments, including a great variety of sweetmeats, always taking care to 
cive one of the ladies double the quantity he gave to the others. 
Flattered by this marked attenticn she put the question, through the 

interpreter, ‘‘Why do you 
serve me more liberally thar 
““ Because you 
have a larger mouth,” was the 
straightforward reply. — Miss 
Evelin Healey, 77, Granville Park,, 
Blackheath. 
Inferno 

A negro preacher, after 
giving a vigorous and rousing 
discourse, vehemently — ex- 
claimed, ‘If you still refuse 
my offer of salvation you will 
go down to hell where it is so. 
cold dat you will freeze and 
freeze to all eternity.” A 
friend afterwards questioned 
him why he had pictured hell 
as sucha cold place when he 
had always heard it described. 
as such a hot region. ‘Ah !” 
replied the preacher, ‘it would 
nebber do to tell dem old 
rheumaticky niggers dat; dey 
would be just running off dere: 
de fust opportunity.”—Miss A. 
Rendall, Blackmore End, near 
Braintree, Essex. 

The American's Toest 

An Irishman and an 
American were one day drink- 
ing together in New York. 
The Irishman had for some: 
time been very enthusiastic in 
praise of his fatherland and 
the American had become 
rather tired of the subject. At 
last Pat, raising his glass, pro- 
posed a toast, “ Here’s to ould 
Ireland, the best and loveliest 
counthree in the  wurrld.” 
Thinking to tease him the 
American responded to the 
- toast by one which he mock- 

ingly dedicated to the “ infernal 
regions,” ‘That’s right, me 
bhoy,” said Pat, patting him 


truder as he was driving 
past was invited by the 
unpopular one to have a 
drink. So in the manse the 


Good-bye, Jacky. What would you like mummy to bring you from Paris? 
A hobby horse, please, and the largest you can buy 

But I'm afraid | should never be able to carry it home 

No, mummy, but you could ride it 
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on the back, “every man for 
his own counthree.” — Miss, 
Alys M. Lee, Alexandra Hostel, 
Aberystwyth, Wales. , 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


CHUMS 


Third Prize—Miss L. Kemp, Terrilands, Pinner 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
‘Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
‘the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped ‘and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
‘to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
mame and address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
‘winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“Imps,” Miss P. Grierson, John Street, 
‘Sligo, Ireland. 

“Lovely Woman in China,” Captain 
‘Corrie Hudson, 2nd _ Rajputs, Alipore, 
‘Calcutta. 

“indian Race on Victoria Day,” H. H. 
W. Cole, Windsor Hotel, Calgary, Alta, 
‘Canada. 


INDIAN WRESTLERS 
Second Prize—C. E. Simmonds, Bagaha P.O., Bettiah, B.N.W.R., India 


FORECASTLE—H.M.S. ‘*ROYAL OAK" 


HARBINGERS OF SPRING 


First Prize—Miss S. Jackson, 51, Victoria Street, 
Newark-on Trent 


Fourth Prize—Henry S. H. Ellis, R.N., H.M.S. ‘“Czsar” 


“The Pride of the Family,” Miss E. 
Ross, Southside, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

“Ploughing in the Spanish Sierra,” Dr. 
F, Dent, 3, Claremont Drive, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

“From the Rocks by Aberdeen,” A. M. 
Finlason, Kelvedon, Dulwich, S.E. 

“« Sunset from Cottesloe, West Australia,” 
J. J. Percy Kent, M.A., The Latrels, Cale- 
donian Road, Leeds. 

“March Floods in the Cuckmere Valley,” 
J. Coster, 21, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 

“Inhabitants of Marken,” C. H. E: 
West, 78, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill. 

“Door and Carving, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” C. F. Baker, H.M.S. Kent, Sheerness. 

“ A Cucumber House at Newquay,” G. 
Elliott, 2, Park Place, Greenwich. 

“A Curling Match at St. Moritz,” Miss 
Ring, Hatch Beauchamp, Taunton. 

“A Field of Immortelles,” Miss J. 
Hughes, Shirley, Gleneagle Road, Streat- 
ham. 

‘* Springtime in the Woods,” Miss K. M. 
Darlington, Halewood Grange, near Liver- 
pool. 

“ Being Ordered by Phonograph,” A. P. 
Chauveau, 3, Hanover Gardens, Kennington. 

“ The Fairies’ Winter Haunt,” Rev. G. 
L. May, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE TILLINGBOURNE SPHINX, SURREY 


Fifth Prize—G. Moore, 254, Branston Road, Burton-on-Trent 


THE TATLER 


With Regard to the 


& Ys’ said the elderly gentleman, “I have always understoo'l 

that there is a certain amount of injustice about the income 
tax. It has been very fairly observed that a distinction should be 
made between those incomes which are derived from work, and are 
therefore precarious, and those which——” 

“Yes, uncle,” said the nephew impatiently. “ We know all 
about that, don’t we? I mean it’s pretty old, isn’t it? I get my 
living from my cerebral cortex and you draw your dividends. <A 
brick falls on me and the income stops ; the brick falls on you and 
the dividends go on. But that is nothing ; it is only the proverbial 
drop in the aphoristic bucket. I tell you the whole thiny’s rotten.” 

“ Rotten ?” 

“Yes,” said the nephew as he took another of his uncle’s civars. 
“ There’s heaps of money about and plenty of easy ways of getting 
it if only the Government would break fresher ground. Take the 
case of mechanical music for instance.” 

“Tax on barrel organs. That has been suggested. It is less of 
a novelty than you suppose. But we must remember that the barrel 
organ is the opera of the poor and is supported by the poor. It is 
an extraordinary thing——” 

“Pardon me, uncle, but if you were going to observe that the 
poor are always ready to help the poor, please don’t. It is an 
observation that has been made too frequently, and it is not half so 
true as that the rich are always ready to help the rich. As a matter 
of fact, when the poor give to the man with the barrel organ they are 
not giving to the poor at all; they are supporting the wealthy Italian 
who lets out the organs. He has already got a villa by the blue waters 
of the Adriatic and a comforiable bank balance ;_ he is already con- 
sidering whether he shalJl devote his surplus capital to starting a 
restaurant or running a gambling hell.” 

“Let us hope it will be the restaurant,” said the uncle with an 
indulgent smile. 

“On the contrary, let us hope it will be the gambling hell. 
Gambling hells don’t kill. But to return to the subject. My point 
is that this is the man whom the chairwoman and the sempstress are 
financing with the halfpennies that they cannot afford to spare. It 
is not. the miserable blighter who turns the handle that makes the 
profit. I grant that it would be an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject to make the mechanical piano illegal, although as a cause of 
death and madness it runs alcohol very close. But we might at least 
make it difficult. If the tax were high enough we should instantly 
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By Barry Pain. 


help to solve the alien question. Still, that was not the aspect of 
the question about which | was principally thinking.” 

“ And about what were you principally thinking ?” 

“ T was thinking about the changes in the English home which 
had been wrought by the invasion of different instruments for playing 
the piano mechanically. In the dear old days many of the pianos 
of our English homes were quite harmless. They served as an ugly 
stand for uglier photographs and for plants in pots, but their lament- 
able voice was never heard except on the day when the tuner came. 
They were a kind of guarantee of gentility, and they were nothing 
more. That’s all over now. You don’t play a piano with your 
hands any longer; you ride it with your feet like a bicycle, with one 
hand on a stop-cock to control the expression and the other one: 
free to ward off any object which may happen to be thrown at you.” 

“ Really,” said the good old uncle, “I think you exaggerate. I 
have been told that some of the mere expensive of these mechanical! 
piano-players get very good results.” 

“Personally,” said the nephew, “I do not believe in any 
mechanical arrangement for making silk purses out of sows’ ears.. 
But thavs all right. You only claim gocd results for the more 
expensive machines, and those who can afiord the more expensive 
can afford to be taxed.” 

“Why should you take that as an evidence of means? Why 
should you prefer it, for instance, to the motor car ?” 

“ Because,” said the young man, “the majority of people who 
own motor cars are extremely cramped for money. The money that 
they have is spent on repairs and on new cars. No man is ever 
satisfied with one motor car for six months. Every motor show 
leads him one step higher. Already the motor car pays more to 
go on the road than any other vehicle. What I would do is to put 
an almost prohibitive tax on horse-drawn vehicles.” 

The uncle, placid though he was, began to get irritated. “ Oh 
these silly paradoxes !” he exclaimed. 

“Nothing of the kind. The horse-drawn vehicle occupies more: 
space than the mctor car, breaks up the surface of the road with 
four iron hcofs, necessitates road-cleaners, is rarely under perfect 
control, and is a nuisance which ought to be abolished. But there 
are many other ways by which a clever chancellor of the exchequer 
might raise the wind. For instance—--” 

“ Thanks,” said the uncle, “I think l’ve had about as much as 1 
can stand at one time. Look in again some day.” 
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A CHILD'S ILLUSTRATED LETTER TO HER FRIEND 


My Dgar Mary,—Here I am at Aunt Martha's, and wondering what dreadful 
thing I shall do next. There! I nearly upset the ink. To begin with, never be excited 
over an invitation for a week-end or you'll live to regret it; I have. Now for my 
misfortunes. Saturday. Well, I got safely to Euston, where the footman upset ny 
hat box. Why? On the doorstep I mistook the butler for Uncle James, and tried to 
kiss him. Wasn’t it awful? Arrived in the drawing-room I sat down on Fluff. There 
was a fuss. I was horribly late for dinner. Can you dissect pigeons? Ican't. At 
dessert I squeezed some orange juice in my eye and stupid Uncle James began about 
homesick little girls. I got to bed at last, then I felt very lonely. I looked under the 
bed for a burglar and found none; I felt lonelier than ever, At breakfast on Sunday 


Uncle James stared till I felt hot; then he said, ‘Isn't she like dear Clara, especially 
when she smiles?'' The worst happened in church. I dropped my book into the next 
pew, so I felt wildly fora hassock to stand on and reach over. The one I chose 
proved to be Uncle James's top hat. Later on we went to see a deaf old lady; she 
asked me the text, and everyone stopped to listen. I had to shout, ‘‘ 1 can’t remember 
it,"’ six times. It was awful. Monday. This morning Aunt Martha saw how miser- 
able | was feeling at all my mistakes so she asked me to bath Fluff. It’s rather a 
favour. The bottle I got from the cupboard said, ‘‘ Produces a beautiful gloss."’ M 

dear, it was varifish, and dried quite hard all over him ; and now he has had to be shaved. 
Well, they will never ask me again, that is my only comfort.— Yours in despair, Bersy. 
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Whippet-racing—A Sport of the Working Man. 


LINED UP FOR THE START OF THE RACE 


Whippet-racing is a sort of working-man's coursing much in vogue in certain colliery districts of England. The dogs are specially bred and trained for 
speed, and a course of 200 yd. is covered by the whippet in about 15 sec. 


A FEROCIOUS ANIMAL BEING MUZZLED THE DOCTOR ATTENDS A SUFFERER 


Strictly speaking the whippet is a cross between the Italian greyhound and a fox terrier, but of recent vears numerous kinds of short-haired dogs have 
been trained for the sport : 


THE FINISH OF THE RACE THE BATTLE FOR THE RAG 


The dogs are attracted to the other end of the course by the waving of rags, which they make all haste to tear in pieces 
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THE VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENT IN THE MUSIC-HALLS—FRt 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MILLIE HYLTON AT THE COLISEUM ROSINA GUERREF 


Singing the dashing ditty about ‘the military maid” This Spanish dancer was first seen in Lo! 
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IM THE “ SERIO-COMIC” TO THE GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA. 
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Campbell & Gray 
RO-AT THE PALACE MADAME ALICE ESTY AT THE COLISEUM 


yndon two years ago. She is a fine pantcmimist As Santuzza in Mascagni’s opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The State and the Theatre.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has declined to subsidise a 
repertoire theatre. The Daily Chronicle de- 
clares that this has created “‘some surprise” in 
theatrical circles; but why should it? It can 
never be pointed out too often that this country 
is essentially puritanic and non-theatre-going. 
Mr. Max Behrend, who is going to the municipal 
theatre at Mayence, points out that Mayence, 
Cologne, Frankfort, Dusseldorf, and Freiburg all 
possess the advantages of municipal theatres, 
But, then, the whole point of view in Germany is 
different, for there art in every shape and form 
is regarded not as a negligible luxury but as an 
absolute necessity. The French are practically 
the same, and yet we have found M. Messager, 
with an experience of subsidised opera, strongly 
deprecating that institution. 


The Opera: Rivals.—Arrangements at Covent 
Garden have no sooner been published than a rival 
scheme of opera at ordinary prices in the new Waldorf 
Theatre is announced. Wheels within wheels, into 
which I need not enter, have brought this enterprise 
to fruition. Ican only say that the public is quite 
indifferent who supplies grand opera so long as some- 
body is speculative enough to provide it well. It is 
extraordinary that London with its 4,000,009 or 
5,000,000 is unable to support grand 
opera throughout the whole year. I 
should have thought, however, that it 
would be more to the point for the 
Waldorf Theatre “management” to 
select exactly the season that Covent 
Garden was not running. Perhaps, 
however, I am wrong. 


Are There too Many Theatres Pp— 
Beside the Waldorf Theatre, Mr. Hicks’s 
structure has begun to rear its head in 
Kingsway—a fine thoroughfare that is spoiled 
already, to my thinking, by one or two very ugly 
buildings. In the West-end Mr. Gilbert is going 
to erect a theatre for Mr. Maude; on the little 
island in Shaftesbury Avenue (recently bought 
by Mr. Jacobus) two theatres may be erected ; 
while a well-known manager has an eye on a 
site in Charing Cross Road. These elaborate 
preparations would suggest that there will be 
too many theatres in London, and yet if you 
want to take a house you find very great 
difficulty in getting one. This is so great, 
indeed, that an astute class of middlemen has 
come into existence which makes money by 
simply leasing theatres. As I have before 
pointed out in these columns, an enormous 
amount of money is utterly waste] in theatrical 
business long befc re the cost of the production 
of a particular play is reachel, What a boon 
it would be if there were no sub-leasing. | 
could imagine the County Council, for 
example, erecting theatres and letting them. 


The Theatre Not a Luxury.—Until the 
bulk of Englishmen regard. the theatre as an 
essential part of their lives you will never cet 
them to support it from the rates. In any case, 
the State’s connection with any of the arts in this 
country cannot be called a success. No sooner 
have we such a semi-State institution as the 
Royal Academy than it becomes stereotyped to 

the point of creating rivals. 


The ‘‘ Dan Leno” Cot.—A matinée 
is to take place at the London Pavilion 
on May 8 in aid of a special fund for 
an endowment cot to be placed in the 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham 
Road,’ in memory of Dan Leno. The 
cost of the cot will be about £1,000. 
Mr. Leno was a vice-president of the 
hospital and always greatly interested 
himself in its welfare. 

Miss Maude Danks.—Miss Danks, 
who is appearing on tour in the late 
Miss Eldée’s part in A Country Girl, 
has not been seen very much in London 
playhouses since her marriage with 
[°ngineer-Lieutenant H. Russell, R.N. 

Although best 
known in drama 
she was trained 
as a singer by 


An Australian Player.—Miss Geral- 
dine Greville is an Australian who wants 
to conquer on the stage. She is a 
descendant of the eccentric nobleman 
and friend of George IV. who built him- 


self a theatre in his own house for the bassano the well-known 
amusement of his friends. Miss Greville MSS AGERE MILLAR M. Bouhy ot 
is now touring in Charley's Aunt, In The Orchid at the Gaiety, which has just entered on a second edition Paris. 


Ellis & Walery Campbell & Gray Lafayette 
MISS GREVILLE MR. GEORGE SCOTT MISS) MAUDE DANKS 
A young Australian player Manager of the Alhambra Who is touring in A Country Girl 
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“Mr. HopKimson” at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


Mr. Hopkinson, which has been transferred from the Avenue to Wyndhami's, is one of the successes of the season. Nothing could be better than the 
Hopkinson, an unspeakable cad, of Mr. James Welch. When he calls on the Duchess of Braceborough he actually puts his cigarette behind his ear as 
shown by Mr. Wilson in his brilliant drawing 
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Fohnston & Hoffmann 


MISS ANNA HICKISCH 


Who has just gone to South Africa 


Miss Anna Hickisch.—This lady, who 
‘has just gone to South Africa with Mr. George 
Edwardes’s company, hails from Wisconsin. 
After graduating from the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston she studied for three 
years under M. Jacques Bouhy, one of the 
best French masters of the presentday. Soon 
after her arrival in England Mr. Charles 
Manners secured her for the chief 7é/es in his 
No. 1 company. As prima donna of the 
‘Covent Garden season under the Moody- 
Manners management she sang, among other 
parts, Michaela, Nedda, Beatrice in Dr. Vil- 
liers Stanford’s MZ/uch Ado About Nothing, 
Maritana, and Marguerite. Then Mr. George 
Edwardes, ever watchful for the best, engaged 
Miss Hickisch for a long term, and under this 
management she played the leading 7d/es in 
A Country Girl, The Cingalee (at Daly’s), 
and Veronigue. To very high attainments 
as asinger and as an actress Miss Hickisch 
.adds great enthusiasm for her profession. 


MR. J. HENRY TWYFORD 


A young Shaksperean actor 


A Young Shaksperean Actor.—Firmly 
believing in a young actor gaining as much 
répertoire experience as possible as a founda- 
tion of his career, Mr. J. Henry Twyford 
after his initial engagement in 7he Price of 
Peace toured in such plays as Well Gwyn, 
David Garrick, A Lady of Quality, and 
half-a-dozen other plays. As Mr. Norman 
Norman’s stage manager for some time he 
gained practical experience; then he joined 
Mr. Benson and played in Mr. J. H. Leigh’s 
Shakspere season at the Court. He after- 
wards toured in Richelieu as Louis XI1I. and 
in The Red Lamp. He ylayed in Mr. Carr’s 
season of old English plays at the Royalty, 


and is now rehearsing Lorenzo in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice at Terry’s. 
A Musical Allegory at the Court.— 


The Court Theatre is devoting itself this week 
to the production of The Pilgrim’s Way, by 
“TD, Elliot.” It was originally produced at 
the Albert Hall last autumn under the title of 
Therefore Count it all Gain, and was fully 


described in these columns on August 17, . 


when it was noted that.“ D, Elliot” was none 
other than the wife of Mr. William Meredith, 


MISCHA ELMAN, AGED THIRTEEN 


the publisher, and the daughter-in-law of 
Mr. George Meredith. I am not astonished 
at its revival, for it is beautiful and impressive. 


A Violinist Prodigy.—The latest prodigy, 
Mischa Elman, was born in 1892 at Stal- 
ncje, a village in the Government of Kiew, of 
impecunious parents. The father, by pro- 
fession a schoolmaster, had sufficient know- 
ledge of music to be able to recognise his 
son’s great talent. At the age of five Mischa 
played before a select audience at a concert 
arranged by the president of the village. In 
the face of many difficulties his father took 
him to Odessa, where Mischa was admitted 
to the Imperial School of Music. During his 
stay at the School of Music he played before 
such masters of their art as Auer, Sarasate, 
and Brodsky, and he was fortunate in winning 
their praise and approval. Professor Auer 
bade him go to St. Petersburg, and took him 
as his pupil in January, 1903... Elman has 
now been invited by Colonne to play in Paris, 
Nebdal in Prague, and Steinbach in Cologne. 
He has recently made a most astounding sensa- 
tion in Germany by his marvellous playing. 
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. SFoknston & Hoffmann 


MISS MADGE VINCENT 


The sister of Miss Ruth Vincent 


A Spanish Composer.—Senor E. Fernan- 
dez Arbos, whose new dances were to be played 
by him at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday, was 
born at Madrid on Christmas Day, 1863. He 
began his studies at the conservatoire in his 
native city when only twelve years ofage. The 
Princess Isabel of Spain took a great interest in 
his welfare and made him an allowance to pur- 
sue his studies abroad. He first went to Brus- 
sels, where he studied at the conservatoire for 
four years under Vieuxtemps, and at the 
age of fifteen gained the Prix d’Honneur. 
He next went to Berlin and studied under 
Dr. Joachim for three years, then became 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Society, and 
made his dédut as a’ soloist at one of its 
concerts. Sefior Arbos left the Continent for 
London in 1890 and has since spent the 
grvater part of his time here. He appeared 
first at a series of concerts given by Senor 
Albeniz at St. James’s Hall. He is a profégé 
of the Queen of Spain and has had many 
orders conferred upon him. 


MISS ROSIE MACDONALD 


As Alice in HenryeV. at the Imperial 
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THE BEGINNING AND END OF MADAME DU BARRI 
As Represented by Mrs. Leslie Carter. 


Byron 
DU BARRI AS THE MILLINER GIRL TRYING TO CAPTURE THE CHURCH Z 


Du Barri began her career in the shop of the Labilles in Paris, and even there played the coquette 
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THE END OF IT ALL-DU BARRI ON HER WAY TO THE SCAFFOLD Lyron 


History tells that on the death of Louis XV. du Barri was banished by Louis XVI. to Louveciennes, wheze bezan her attachment to the Duc de Cossé-Brissac, who wes one > 
of the first victims of the Revolution. In the play, however, the duc, who starts as a girlhood’s lover, brings her death warrant to Louveciennes and is seen here kissing: 
her farewell 
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Robimsom’s JRest Cure. 


SCENE: The smoking-room of the Junior United Nonentities Club in the late 
afternoon. Various members are scattered about on the cosy red-feather chairs. 
Some are taking tea in a marked manner. Others are drinking lemon squashes 
with an enthusiasm that suggests the consumption of gin ard ginger-beer, 
Others, again, are sleeping ostentatiously at their fellow members. One man, 
lying on a sofa, is giving a realistic imitation of a motor car, Another man with 
a bristly moustache is addressing an apfarent‘y hostile bosom friend of his as 
though he were a political meeting of two thousand inveterate opponents, Still, 
the place is a club, and, after afl, a club is a place that one pays a subscription 
to enter in order to meet people whom one wishes to avoid. In a cosy corner, 
furnished mainly by draughts but commanding an excellent view of the ‘life’? 
of St. James’s Square, arz seated three men. 


M R. BALDWIN (obviously a second husband): Dyspcpsia even 
if unaccompanied by —— 

Mr. OTHO POTTER (one of the leading furnishing tronmengers 
of our day): Pshaw ! 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON (whom everybody knows and respects 
not only for his general merits but also on account of the fact that 
Ae is about to start anew journal which will combine all the 
best features of all the best papers and will cost the consumer 
only a farthing—which ts dirt cheap): Our friend Baldwin has not 
finished ; why don’t you let him finish ? I know what it is to suffer 
form dyspepsia, because I myself, as you both know, am a martyr 
ito rheumatic—-— 

Mr. BALDWIN (tx/erfosing): Gout, indeed! Whats (contemp- 
tuously) gout ? 

Mr. OTHO PoTTeR (fatly and flatly): Gout, inceed ! (Very 
angrily) Who said gout? (furiously) What does anybody know 
about gout ? (As (hough impeaching a ministry) \’ve got gout. 

(Relations become terribly strained. Each man is anxious 
to discuss in detail his internal troubles. They have no 
more false modesty than women, which ts saying a 
great deal. Perhaps, almost too much. Neither ts 
allowed to give more than the merest scenario of his 
corporeal complications before the others apply the 
closure. Therefore the breezy entiance of MR. 
FREDERICK ROBINSON 7s welcomed with enthusiasm.) 

Mr. BALDWIN ( gloomily) : Hullo, Robinson ! (Pessémistically) 
‘Yowre looking better than you cid when | saw you last. 

Mr. OTHO POTTER (misanthropically) : Glad to see you back, 
Fred, old boy! You’re looking very well. But I always say that 
when a man’s looking awfully well (cyfdically) it's a deuced bad 
sign. 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON (speaking as a man who ts in the 
movement) : Been to Mount Charles ? 

Mr. FREDERICK ROBINSON (one of the most notorious literary 
monentities of our day): No. 


(He greets the others courteously but not effusively, sits 


down, and opens “ The Westminster Gazettle.”) 

Mr. BALDWIN (40 Mr. OTHO POTTER): He looks very well— 
thectic—a little hectic. He’s only thirty, but (7 a@ whisper) he 
won't last. 

Mr. OTHO POTTER (40 Mr. BALDWIN): A sad sight; a sad 
sight. This deceptive appearance of robust health—— 

Mr. P.. T. B. NICHOLSON (interrupting): 1 say, Robinson, 
-where’ve you been ? 

Mr. ROBINSON (stroking his hair, which is farted straight 
back from his forehead and looks like a coat of shiny black paint) : 
Rest cure. (Zhe three men look ominously at one another.) 

Mr. OTHO POTTER (speaking as one having authority and 
not at all as a scribe): Infernal nonsense! These rest cures are 
all frauds! Ten guineas a week and extras, and medical attendance 
-and extras, and nurse’s fees and extra nurse’s fees, and extra 
nourishment and extra nurse’s extra nourishment (becomes apoplectic 
with his anti-rest-cure indictment). . 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON (¢o MR. ROBINSON) : 
you ? 

Mr. ROBINSON (lighting a cigarette): No. 

Mr. BALDWIN: What did you pay ? 


Did they rob 


Mr. ROBINSON (taking no interest): Nothing. 
Mr. BALDWIN (purple with incredulity): My dear Fred ! 
Mr. ROBINSON (shortly): Fact. 


Mr. OTHO PorreR (anpleasantly): A joke is a joke, if you 
(cryptically) can see it in that light; but three weeks azo you were 
a complete wreck, and to-day you're looking infernally well. You 
-owe us some sort of explanation. 

Mr. ROBINSON (coming to terms): All right. It seems to you 
incredible that I have undergone a rest cure which, after all the 
yworry of my literary and domestic troubles, has restored me to 
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health and your society, which, to me, is infinitely precious. Well, Pve 
been in prison. 

OMNES: Impossible !_ Why ? 

Mr. RosBinson (677efy): Because it was cheap. 
Prison is the best and the cheapest rest cure that exists. 

Mr. BALDWIN : You went to prison ? 

Mr. OTHO POTTER : What for ? 

Mr. ROBINSON : Rest. 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON: This is 400 much. 

Mr. RoBINSON : Then yon need..’t believe it. Your incredulity 
doesn’t inconvenience me (takes up “ The Pall Mall Gazette”). 

OMNES (a/ter a stony and bewildered silence): Tell us. 

Mr. ROBINSON (speaking as man to men): Pve always known 
that most of the people who run rest cures are robbers. So I, when 
I happencd to be suffering from nerves—that is the technically 
amateurish name of my complaint—patronised the State rest cure. 
I got run in. ; 

Mr. BALDWIN (27 horror): Run in! 

Mr. ROBINSON: Yes; I assaulted a constable on duty— 
slightly. 

Mr. OTHO POTTER (speaking as a ratefayer in London with 
a stake in the country): A constable ! 

Mr. ROBINSON: Yes. It is possible to assault a constable 
verbally. I had “a few words” with a constable and he did the 
rest. 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON (alarmed for his personal safety): 
Good heavens ! 

Mr. ROBINSON (condinuing): Of course I selected my district. 
As you know, I live in Marylebone. Paul Taylor, one of the magis- 
trates there, is a personal friend of mine. I naturally did not want 
to appear before him. The other magistrate is Mr. Plowden. No 
self-respecting criminal is anxious to appear before him and be 
immortalised by a plowdenism. A prisoner doesn’t mind being 
sentenced. He does object to being punned at. 

Mr. BALDWIN (anatous as to the sanity of MR. ROBINSON) : 
But what did you do? 

Mr. RoBINsoN : I simply told my wife that I was going away 
into the country for a short time and that I wouldn’t give her my 
address because | had important work on hand. I didn’t want any 
commissions for comedies or novels or lecturing tours in America. 
I wanted to devote myself to my—art. 

Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON : To what ? 

MR. ROBINSON (ignoring the ill-timed interruption) : So | went 
out, wearing no collar, a gent’s reefer suit, and a Trilby hat. Instead 
of a collar I wore a scarf. Anybody looks a ruffian with a scarf 
round his neck. Anybody looks a murderer in a Trilby hat. So | 
pettered about Regent Street till I fell in with. a member of the C 
Division who resented conversation from a layman. He took me in 
charge and I appeared before the magistrate, and I was charged 
with assault and (this was a surprise) using indecent language. 

Mr. BALDWIN (éxdignantly) : An outrage ! 

Mr. ROBINSON (reflectively) : | admit that I mentioned radium 
to the constal:le and he took it amiss, 

Mr. P. T..B. NICHOLSON (aghast) ; But what happened ? 

Mr. ROBINSON : I made no defence. How could J, in a Trilby 
hat, against the oath of a constable in the C Division, even if I’d 
wanted to? Mr. Kennedy very properly sentenced me to fourteen 
days—with the option, of course. But I didn’t want the option, | 
wanted the rest cure, and I got it. 

Mr. BALDWIN (aghast at the idea of a member of the Junior 
United Nonentities Club having been gaoled): But the ignominy, 
the shame, the bitter, bitter shame ! 

Mr. ROBINSON (shaking his head): Nothing in it. I had 
right on my side, but thank heaven I didn’t want it. One must 
be in an awfully tight hole if one requires to have right on one’s side. 
Besides, I had given a bogus address and a bogus name, so nothing 
appeared in the papers. In prison I was decently fed and as care- 
fully looked after as if I had been in a Harley Street home. Also 
it was an interesting experience. And I’ve had a deuced good rest 
cure, and I’ve paid nothing for it. [ve got it out of the State, 
Good night. I must go home as I’m taking my wife to dine at the 
Carlton and then we’re going to Zhe Ta/k of the Town. 


(Firmly) 


(Exit.) 
Mr BALpwIn : Liar ! 
Mr. Potrer: A singularly mean man : 
Mr. P. T. B. NICHOLSON (fossib/y with some slight truth) 
I suppose he’s working that lie off on us before trying it on his wife. 
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The Ming’s Grand National Favourite and his Trainer. 


EGERTON HOUSE MR. R. MARSH 
Mr. Richard Marsh's residence, two miles from Newmarket, where there are at present about Who trains for the King, Lord Gerard, Lord 
seventy horses in training Wolverton, and Mr. J. W. Larnach 


lane rite 
ALALATAUARRERI THRE : 
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THE WEIGHING-ROOM AT EGERTON HOUSE oe ma nigwana Vivin'evan 
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MOIFAA THE YARD AT EGERTON HOUSE 


Mr. Marsh has won two Derbys for his Majesty, first with Persimmon in 1896 and four years later with Diamond Jubilee. He has had a remarkably 
successful career with horses, and is expected to win the big race on March 31 with Moifaa, who was bred in New Zealand and won last year's Grand 
National for Mr. Spencer Gollan 
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THE WAY TO LIVE LONG—ABOLISH THE WINDOW 
And Live im the Open Air. 


rae is 


ON THE QUIET SUNLIT HEIGHTS OF AROSA, 6,000 FT. ABOVE THE SEA 


Patients at Arosa spend their time in the open air. Arosa is one of those health resorts where one can really rest and be quiet. It has none of those 
exciting pastimes which make other Swiss winter resorts centres of strenuous sport 


SOME OF THE PATIENTS ON THE BALCONY OF A SANATORIUM AT AROSA IN SWITZERLAND 


The houses in Arosa have their southward rooms constructed to be open to the sun as much as possible. Air is freely admitted to the patients as shown 
in the view. Arosa lies about twenty miles from Chur, the nearest railway point 
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Motor Cycling.—The Motor Cycling Club, which appears to be 
by far the most popular association devoted to this form of sport, has 
a very full programme for the coming season, but probably the 
most interesting will be the fixture which is limited solely and very 
strictly to dona fide amateur competitors. The private rider is sadly 
neglected in this respect, and it is refreshing to find at least one club 
that is prepared to consider 
his needs by excluding upon 
special occasions all element: 
of the trade. 


Club Fixtures.—Other 
items of the 1905 fixture list 
include a run from London 
to Edinburgh upon the lines 
of last year’s event and a 
“twenty-four,” which sounds 
like an interesting reminis- 
cence of the old _ bicycle 
days when “twenty-fours ” 
were of frequent occurrence. 
In this case, however, it will 
not be so much a race—as 
legal limit is to be observed 
throughout — but merely a 
reliability test for twenty-four 
hours at astretch. Any com- 
petitor exceeding twenty miles 
an hour will be disqualified. 


Mr. S. F. Cody's motor winch for war kites 
Some Motor’ Law 


Puzzles.—There are several 

nice points of motor law yet to be decided at the expense of 
some public-spirited owner who feels it his duty to fight—on 
principle. For example, if you have a car on trial for a day 
or two—or even for a week or two—there is little doubt that you 
can drive it where you please with the maker’s plate, provided you 
wear it properly. But suppose you get your car “on trial” for a 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 


THE LATEST 


IN 


It is at present at the Crystal Palace, but will 
shortly be transferred to Aldershot to undergo army trials 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Fourteenth Series) 


HE SpA Tele 


Motor Sparks. 


month or three months or twelve months? Would the police 
prosecute you? And if they did, would the courts convict you? I 
am not quite so sure that they would not. Then suppose your 


maker’s plate gets a little awry or the colour fades, or in any other 
accidental way it is not worn precisely as prescribed. Are you 
driving an unregistered car? 


I am not quite sure you are not, 
and in that case you are 


liable to pains and penalties, 


An Hotel on Wheels.—A 
new departure in automobiles 
has been started at Bordeaux, 
and the initial trip of the 
huge machine has just taken 
place from that city to Paris. 
The new vehicle is not built 
for speed, being capable of 
making only ten miles an 
hour, but the comforts pro- 
vided in it are sufficient to 
make the new kind of machine 
a desirable acquisition for 
continental tourists. In 
shape it much resembles a 
railway car, with a special 
compartment in the front for 
the motor man. The second 
section is intended for a 
sitting and dining room, and 
is divided from the sleeping 
apartment by heavy curtains 
that can be drawn at will. 
In the rear are the bathroom and the kitchen, so that a party 
travelling in the new vehicle can enjoy all the comforts of an 
hotel and save the expense of stopping at wayside inns. The only 
inconvenience of the new vehicle has been found to be its huge 
size, which occasionally causes difficulties for other vehicles on the 
highways. 


MOTORING 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


B.U.W., Boz, Bebena, Belmanor, Belinda, Beauty, 
Blackette, Brown-eyes, Brutus, Bulbul, Bricky, Billee, 
Bunny, Bimbo, Bute, Cass, Chaos, Cossack, Caste, Castle- 
dene, Carrots, Corrib, Courtier, Chippie, Caldan, Chip- 


re U L 03 pers, Claughton, Carlos, Cyprus, Coomb, Che-sara-sara, 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 5p v im Corbinere, Claribelle, Clarelou, Claudia, Chicot, Caris- 

| leat la te 1 f th tee Z sima, Cantiniere, Cairo, Chinchin, Cambridgé, Colepark, 
solves correctly the largest number of these a See, E B A an: Cwrwda, Cheery-chich, Chiria, Dale, Dumnorix, Dumps, 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 feb ELE PHO N-E Doune, Duffer, Dulcie, Donnetta, Dghuisa,. Daralee, 


yespectively to 
largest number. 


those who solve the next 

It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THr TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated March 29) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April to. 


4. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


2. ‘ Eliza,” 
accepted. 

3. All spellings are accepted. 

4. “‘ Telegraphe '’ cannot be accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 1ohave been received from: 
Almeria, Abracadabra, Abeille, Alif, Arosa, Arho, Ash- 
bury, Alnwick, Altanower, A.C.R., Aria, Abbotts, Abacus, 
Aggio, Andrea, Afelinda, Aldegarde, Aredark, Alweena, 
Aldebella, Aston, Alesley, Agag, Anovice, Aeronaut, 
Auriol, Bydand, Blackie, Brynhowell, ‘Brian-boru, Beta, 


“ Evelina,” ‘‘ Evangelina,'’’ cannot be 


Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Fourteenth Series) 


These draw their origin it is quite plain 
From the great human love of causing pain. 
1. Whose evil counsel wrought most modern woe. 
. With head and tail it must be seen to show, 
And though seen, need not be believed, you know. 


. Prefix two letters, add last letter, do you ; 
Then do not I suggest two abbeys to you? 

. Two letters, prefixed at your will, make me 
A fish, a dish, or notes of melody. 

. Lo, by the Potsdam Gate he stands— 
Peace (not war) in both his hands, 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers 
1 @y posstbly count 


Dinah, Dignity, Dun, Daddy, Daxy, Dainty, Duchess, 
Driscoll, Dodpoller, Duquessa, Dolabella, Elex, Elswitha, 
Eiya, Eastwind, Eliot, Evelyn, Eva-maria, Enos, Eliza- 
beth, Elms, Elleville, Esperance, Efsie, Etteragram, 
Florodora, Flosager, Fog, Firefly, Fern, Frisquet, Fuchsia, 
Fairy, Freda, Fiora, Furry, Floss-silk, Francis, Glen- 
malure, Glynn, Glen, Gopher, Golo, Gollywog, Golden- 
girl, Grey-eyes, Gladwyn, Glevum, Good-luck, Gasco, 
Horsa, Hati, Heath, Howardius, Hoopoe, Hairy-heels, 
Hadith, Idak, Ignota, Inverloddon, Ibs, Jacko, Joker, 
Jap, Jacey, Jed, Jaelsee, Jersey, Kamsin, Kid, Keewee, 
Kingsan, Keys, Kathleen, Katharina, Katinka, Kathbaron, 
Kamoral, Kempsey, Ko, Ki-wi, Lhasa, Leep, - Leslie, 
Lannie, Lengthington, Links, Louisa, Lady-bower, 
Lulu, Ladybird, Libussa, Littlestone, Lorraine, Lamlash, 
Machaon, Mourino, Maise, Moremie, Mahtal, Midge, 
Manor, M.L.H., Marie, Mars, Mouth, Mop, Minorca, 
Mother-bunch, Marju, Myrtle, Mummer, Marion, Macau- 
dax, Mascotte, Millamant, Massareene, Mavourneen, 
Maldonada, Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Nimble, Nigger, Novice, 
Nelto, Oku, Oh-girls, Oak, Oh-there, Ovalina, Oceanide, 
Owen, Owlet, Pongo, Proby, Pixie, Pathan, Peverel, 
Pop, Paddy, Pollywaddles, Pekoe, Pebble, Poop, Pearl, 
Paris, Polytock, Pearlies, Pretty-well, Pluto, Pegunhere, 
Pongkyle, Primavera, Park, Reldas, Rockaway, Ryde, 
Ronpu, Rock, Rhagatt, Roma, Raven, Redual, Regina, 
Revelstoke, Roy, Riec, Sophia, Skerry, Supercargo, Sa, 
She, Southoe, Scafell, Stodgy, Smart, Simple, Splendide, 
Stede, Seeker, Speranza, Scraps, Sheward, Sivart, Sillee, 
Square, Snipe, Salmon, Sunbeam, Seastar, Sweetbells, 
Saskerre, Shamrock, Sturford, St. Quentin, Senga, 
St. Rowan, Speedwell, Tamworth, Tina, Tomwin, Taffy, 
Truth, Tobias-john, Troloss, Tramps, Tri-kent, Tit- 
mouse, Tangley, Trefoil, Tax, Tiptilted, Tootles, Teufel, 
Trim, Usher, Ugly, Veronica, Vinna, Victor, Viola, Wag, 
Winifred, Weazel, Wales,» Workitout, Wyst, Waver, 
What-ho,* Wild-violet, Wynell, Wyvern, Wildman, 
Wasp, Wensleydale, Waughtauk, Xam, Xoc, Xpdne, 
Yalcrab, Yma, Ynl, Yasmar, Yoko, Yeliab, Yahoo, Yamay, 
Yellow, Zulu, Zaramak, Zimmy, Z.Z.Z., Zaza, Zamzam, 
Zingari, Zebra ; and two without pseudonyms. 


No answers to No. 8 were received from ‘‘ Manor” 
or ‘‘ Caste.” 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Cricket and Criticism.—If tradition is 
followed in the coming tour of the Australians 
in England their success should be assured. 
It may be taken as an axiom in international 
cricket that the more a team is praised by 
the newspaper experts the greater its failure, 
and vice versd. No English team has ever 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY V. L.A.C. 


Mr. G. W. Lyttelton putting the weight 


toured in Australia which met with such 
unanimous approval from the critics as 
Mr. Stoddart’s 1897 combination—before it 
sailed. The side consisted of A. E. Stoddart, 
A. C. MacLaren, N. F. Druce, J. R. Mason, 
Ranji, Hayward, Richardson, Jack Hearne, 
Wainwright, Hirst, Briggs, Storer, and Board, 
and on paper, at any rate, the team certainly 
deserved all the good 
things which were said 
of it. Had it. been 
necessary to put an 
England team into the 
field in the previous 
summer six at least of 
Mr. Stoddart’s combina- 
tion would have had 
places in it. Indeed, 
with the single exception 
of F. S. Jackson, no 
player was — omitted 
whose presence would 
unquestionably have 
strengthened the side. 
Yet this team of all the 
talents failed ignomini- 
ously as a whole in the 
test matches, winning 
but one out of five, 
while apart from Ranji 
and MacLaren no indi- 
vidual member played 
up to his reputation, Druce, of whom so 
much had been expected, quite failed to adapt 
himself to the conditions of cricket in Aus- 
tralia, and Mason’s effective bowling did not 
at all compensate for his inability to make 
runs. It was during this tour that Richardson 
first showed unmistakable signs that his 


career as a fast bowler was drawing to a 
close, and his deterioration, however slight, 
unquestionably had a demoralising influence 
on the other bowlers. 


The Success of P. F. Warner.—On the 
other hand, the success of the team captained 
by P. F. Warner is a reminder that things 
generally go well with a side when all men 
speak ill of it. It seems only the other day 
that we were all reading denunciations of the 
team selected by the M.C.C. to represent 
England in Australia. Mr. Warner, we were 
told, had no claim to represent England, 
much Jess to captain an England. side. 
Previous experience ought to have taught 
the M.C.C. that George Hirst was not likely to 
be a success in Australia. B. J. T. Bosanquet 
was merely a useful county cricketer, and Tom 
Hayward was not worth a dozen runs on a 
bad wicket. Even so capable a judge as 
Ranji, on hearing that Rhodes had been 
offered a place in the team, remarked to 
Mr. Warner, “ Well, no doubt he will make 
a good many runs for you, but in first-class 
cricket in Australia he will not take a dozen 
wickets for you.” As a matter of fact 
Rhodes’s crop of wickets during the tour 
numbered not a dozen but sixty-two. Then 
we were reminded that R. E. Foster had 
fallen out of first-class cricket, and in any 
case lacked that patience and imperturbability 
which alone make for success on Australian 
wickets. But the most serious of all the 
M.C.C.’s blunders was the omission of 
A. C. MacLaren, who was absolutely essential 
to the success of an English side in Australia. 
Well, notwithstanding the absence’ of 
MacLaren and the deficiencies of P. F. 
Warner’s captaincy, the impatience of R. E. 
Foster and the limitations of Bosanquet, we 
managed to win the rubber against Australia 
for the first time in ten years. 


A Bowlerless Side.—Severe as was the 
criticism of the M.C.C. side, the present 
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Start for the mile 


Australian team has been handled even more 
roughly still by the critics both at home and 
in England. W. G. Grace, when the list of 
the men was first published, declared that it 
was the weakest bowling side which Australia 
had ever sent to England, and most of 
the members of Mr. Warner’s team have 
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expressed the same opinion. In Australia, too, 
the verdict—as far as one can judge from the 
Australian newspapers—seems to be that the 
absence of Hugh Trumble and Saunders is 
likely to make all the difference between 
winning and losing. “Felix,” the most 
optimistic of the Australian critics, is forced 


THE AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPION 
Mr. A. W. T. Good playing nursery cannons 


to admit that Noble is the solitary match- 
winning bowler in the team, and that the lack 
of variety in the bowling may prove a very 
serious matter. Of Cotter the Australian 
critics have not a high opinion. His chief 
merit seems to be that he can keep his feet 
and bowl his fastest on a soft pitch, where 
other bowlers of his pace would be helpless. 
But his length is under 
grave suspicion, and 
lack of length is fatal in 
a test match. E, H. D. 
Sewell, however, reminds 
me that Kotze, the South 
African, whose length 
was notoriously erratic, 
managed on occasions 
last summer to tuck up 
some of the best bats- 
men in England. 


“A Fortiori.’— 
What, I fancy, influences 


the Australian critics 
more’ than Cotter’s 
doubtful length is the 


recollection of what hap- 
pened in the test matches 
in Australia last year. 
Unconsciously they rely 
on an @ fortiori argu- 
ment. If Australia with 
the help of Trumble could not defeat a side 
which was certainly not fully representative 
of the strength of England, what chance has 
the present team, minus Trumble, of defeating 
their conquerors of last spring, reinforced by 
F. S. Jackson and C. B. Fry? The weak 
part of this argument is that cricket is the 
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least logical of games. If it were true in 
cricket that the part is less than the whole 
Mr. Warner’s team would not have succeeded 
in 1903 where the full strength of England 
had failed in 1902. In any case it would not 
be difficult to make out a fairly strong 
argument on paper for the success of the 
Australians. In 1902 England could not 
beat Australia although she had the assist- 
ance of Lockwood, the most dangerous fast 
bowler of the day. Lockwood has now 
retired, and no new fast 
bowler has arisen to take 
his place. How, then, 
can England, minus 
Lockwood or his equal, 
beat Australia in 1905 ? 
To treat cricket from a 
severely logical point of 
view would imply the 
manifest absurdity of 
believing that C. B. Fry’s 
batting average in test 
matches can never 
exceed 2 because that 
was his figure in the last 
series of tests in which 
he took part. 


The Wooden Spoon. 
—Before the England 
and Scotland match at 
Richmond I read sundry 
so-called topical articles 
on the Calcutta Cup. In 
none of the articles, how- 
ever, was any mention 
made of the most topical 
fact in connection with 
the cup, viz., that of late 
years it has become a 
synonym for the wooden 
spoon. I have seen 
more international 
matches than I care to 
count, but it has never 
been my lot to witness 
a drearier exhibition of 
football than I saw at 
Richmond last Saturday 
week. Not being a per- 
fervidly patriotic Scots- 
man I derived no par- 
ticular pleasure from the 
victory of Scotland. All 
I could discern was a 
very rough-and-ready 
game between two in- 
different sides, which the 
less indifferent side won. 
Nowadays it causes no 
surprise to find England 
represented by a team 
somewhere below the 
level of a decent ’varsity 
side, but one expects 
better things from Scot- 
land. I have very little 
doubt that the Fettes- 
Loretto fifteen, as 1 saw 
them play against Rich- 
mond a few months ago, would have defeated 
either England or Scotland last Saturday week. 


Bewildering Movements.—Mr. Hamish 
Stuart, of course, discovered something in- 
finitely to the credit of the Scottish genius and 
character in the way the second try was 
obtained, but less enthusiastic persons must 
be forgiven for failing to see anything particu- 
larly meritorious in quite an ordinary run which 
was begun by the backs and taken up by the 


forwards. If Mr, Stuart cares to take a 
journey to Dublin he will see many such 
“‘ perfectly bewildering movements” executed 
in any match between Trinity College and 
Lansdowne or the Wanderers. 


A Failure in Method.—Individually the 
Scottish fifteen was not a great one, but its 
methods, at any rate, were based on a know- 
ledge of modern tactics. The really deplorable 
part of England’s defeat was that it was mainly 


SCOTLAND'S MODERATE FIFTEEN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—A. Ross, H. G. Monteith, W. T. Ritchie, R. S. 
tronach, W. Kyle, D. G. Schulze, G. A. W. Lamond; middle row—W. P. Scott, 
Cairns, L. West; front row—J. C. Macallum, T. Elliott, P. Munro, E. 


ENGLAND'S TEAM THAT WON THE WOODEN SPOON 


The names, reading from left to right, ate: Back row—T. A. Gibson, C. J. Newbold, A. T. Brettargh, J. G. 
Milton, S. H. Osborne, S. F. Coopper; middle row—J. T. Taylor, J. L. Matthias, F. M. Stout (captain), 
V. H. Cartwright, J. E. Raphael; front row—T. Simpson, W. V. Butcher, A. D. Stoop, C. E. L. Hammond 


THE LAST INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH OF THE YEAR 


brought about by servile adherence to the 
obsolete methods of twenty years ago. Stout 
and two or three of the other forwards were 
always performing prodigious deeds of valour 
and energy, but their energy and valour were 
always misdirected. The Scottish forwards, 
like the Irish and Welsh, when they broke up, 
automatically assumed a fan-like formation 
across the fielc, while the English team re- 
mained a condensed pack. In the England 
and Wales match, what struck one principally 
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was the contrast between the vigour of the 
English forwards in the tight and their utter 
impotence in the open. Lack of mobility is 
as fatal in football as in war. Off the football 
field Rugby footballers are an intelligent body 
of men, and it is always a mystery to me why 
they should doff their intelligence as soon as 
they don their jerseys. Nothing, I suppose, 
can ruffle the complacency and self-satisfac- 
tion of the English Rugby Union, otherwise 
they might have felt a twinge of regret on 
Saturday week at the 
result of their handiwork. 
A policy which has re- 
duced what at one time 
was the most important 
match of the year to a 
scramble for the distinc- 
tion of the wooden spoon 
has some obvious flaws 
in it. 

Women and Bridge. 
--One seems to have 
heard or read a good 
deal lately of the im- 
morality of women as 
regards cards. It has 
been my pleasant lot to 
play more “mixed” 
bridge than most men, 
and the more I play with 
women the more scepti- 
cal I become of the-card 
immorality of the sex. 
I suppose there are 
women who cheat at 
bridge as there are men 
who swindle on the turf 
and on the Stock Ex- 
change, but I am certain 
they do not infest country 
houses and clubs. From 
my own experience | 
have no hesitation in 
saying that the average 
woman plays bridge as 
honestly as the average 
man, and with much 
more intelligence. I do 
not say that there is any 
woman quite the equal 
of Mr. Lyne or Mr. 
Sidney Lamb. What I 
do believe is that the 
percentage of incorrigible 
duffers is smaller among 
women players than 
among men. 


A Card Scandal.— 
Apropos of bridge I hear 
rumours of another card 
scandal. A libel action 
is shortly to be heard in 
London at which many 
distinguished bridge- 
players will be called to 
give evidence as_ to 
whether four hearts with 
one honour constitute a 
justifiable original call of 
hearts. It appears that some time back an 
officer in a certain regiment was accused by 
one of his brother officers of signalling to his 
partner with his eyes. One of the proofs of the 
signalling was that the said officer’s partner 
declared an original heart on four to one 
honour and found his vés-d-vés with five to the 
ace. The accused officer and his partner per- 
sisted that the call was perfectly justifiable, and 
intend to bring expert evidence to prove their 
case. But who are the experts? —M. R. R. 


A. B. Timms, A. G, 
D. Simson 
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THE MOST PHILANTHROPIC WOMAN IN THE WORLD 
How Baroness Burdett-Coutts has Dispemsed her Wealth. 


qs most notable and interesting birth- 

day of next month, at any rate to 
people of Great Britain, is undoubtedly 
that of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
on April 21 enters upon the ninety- 
‘second year of her life. The history of 
this greatly-loved and noble woman might 
almost be said to be without parallel in 
the annals of the world. For the past 
seventy years she has devoted herself un- 
tiringly to the distribution of an enormous 
fortune for the benefit of the poor, and 
her efforts to relieve the necessities and 
alleviate the sorrows of humanity during 
the time have made her almost without 
exception the most popular and honoured 
woman in the British Isles. 

It would be impossible to s-y how 
much the baroness’s benefactions have 
amounted te since she inherited, at the 
age of twenty-three, the vast fortune of 
41,800,000 from'her grandfather, Thomas 
Coutts, the banker, for although the baroness has dispensed her 
wealth with the lavishness of an Indian nabob her charitable deeds 
have been done in so quiet and unostentatious a manner that the 
public have probably never fully realised the true extent of her 
benefactions, 

Charity and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts have always gone 
hand in hand, and every good society, every charitable scheme, and 
every devoted cause has in her a certain financial helper. One of 
her first most notable philanthropic works was that of relieving the 
poor of the East-end years before the authorities were alive to the 
necessity of doing so. In company with Charles Dickens, who 
being familiar with every phase of life in London’s squalid East-end 
was admirably fitted to be her chief adviser, the baroness visited 
some of the worst slums in London, and as a result of these visits 
turned many of the foul dens into model tenement houses. She 
was really the pioneer of the model dwellings in London, and it is 
estimated that she has given something like half a million of money 
for the furtherance of housing schemes for London’s poor alone. 

A lasting monument to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s early work 
in the East-end stands to-day in the block of model dwellings known 
as Columbia Square. Columbia Market, which stands close by—a 
splendidly-built and well-equipped range of buildings—was also 
founded by the baroness. Its life of usefulness was brief, however, 
and the Columbia Market now lies idle and neglected, being the 
only scheme which did not prove a success. 

To the baroness Londoners owe the beautiful church of St. 
Stephen’s at Westminster with its three schools and parsonage, on 
which she spent £100,000, At an outlay of £50,000 the baroness 
also endowed the three colonial bishoprics of Adelaide, Cape Town, 
and British Columbia, and afterwards built a church at Carlisle. 
During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 she organised the Turkish 
Compassionate Fund to help the peasantry, the outcome of which 
was that a sum of £30,000 was raised and sent to Turkey to 
assist those who were driven from house to house by the Russian 
soldiery. This noble effort on the part of the baroness saved 
thousands from dying by the roadside from want of food, and in recog- 
nition of the magnificent service she rendered to his subjects the 
Sultan conferred upon her the Order of the Medjidie. Afterwards 
the baroness offered the Government of this country a quarter of a 
million of money for the benefit of the destitute Irish. 

To enumerate more than a few of the charitable actions of the 
baroness, however, is an impossibility. Her benefactions—religious, 
industrial, and charitable—have been legion. She has contributed 
vast sums towards building new churches and schools throughout 
the country until it would seem almost that her vast fortune was 
regarded by the baroness simply as a trust fund to be used for the 
benefit of humanity. : 

In alleviating the distress of humanity she is always first and fore- 
most. When the weavers were absolutely starving for want of work 
it was the baroness who came forward as the principal supporter of an 
association which had been formed for the relief of the sufferers. 
Some of the weavers were started in small businesses, younger ones 
were trained for useful employment, and a sewing school was also 


opened at which women or all ages were 
received. She has always closely identified 
herself with the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and the Destitute Children’s 
Dinner Society. 

Probably the most successful of 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s beneficent pro- 
jects, and one which endeared her to the 
hearts of Irishmen for evermore, was her 
assistance of the Skibbereen fishermen 
when poverty and famine stalked amongst 
them in the sixties. The attention of the 
baroness being called to their distress she 
sent them a splendid donation, and after- 
wards advanced the fishermen money in 
order that they might obtain good boats 
and thus enable them to compete with 
their more prosperous brethren. Altogether 
she advanced them £10,000, which enabled 
the fishermen to rise from the poverty and 
famine which had made their lives scarcely worth living. 

One of the latest philanthropic schemes in which the baroness 
interested herself was the providing of accommodation for the wives 
and children of soldiers when troops are moving from one station to 
another. A house was taken at the beginning of last year near 
Waterloo Station and accommodation found for about thirty women 
and children, meals being provided at cost price. Great incon: 
venience and even hardship is often experienced by the married 
women during the time the regiments are changing quarters, and 
the Coutts home has proved a great boon and blessing. 

It was on account of her good deeds that Queen Victoria in 1871 
created Miss Burdett-Coutts, as she was then, a baroness in her own 
right. Thirteen months afterwards the baroness was admitted to 
the freedom of the City of London, being the first of her sex to 
receive that honour. As most readers are doubtless aware, marriage 
came to her late in life, for it was not until she was within two 
months of her sixty-seventh birthday that she astounded the world 
by marrying Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, who had acted as administrator 
of her Turkish Compassionate Fund and who was thirty-seven 
years her junior. 

Apropos of the many offers of marriage of which the baroness 
was recipient after she inherited her enormous fortune it may be 
interesting to recall the now almost-forgotten incident of Richard 
Dunn, a member of the Irish Bar, who for many years persecuted 
her with his attentions. Dunn, who was probably near the verge of 
lunacy, began to declare his passion for Miss Angela Coutts soon 
after she came into the Coutts fortune, and after more than one 
term of imprisonment he was arrested for swearing in a bankruptcy 
affidavit that Miss Coutts owed him £100,000. The result was 
eizhteen months imprisonment, and he had further to find sureties 
for good behaviour. The counsel for the prosecution in this cause 
célébre was Mr. Henry Hawkins, the present Lord Brampton. 

Personally the baroness is a particularly benevolent and kindly- 
looking woman with a slender figure and a somewhat delicate 
appearance. But notwithstanding her advanced age she still leads 
a very busy life. As anyone may well imagine, the appeals for 
charity find their way to the baroness in hundreds almost every 
day. Despite the enormous number of applications for pecuniary 
assistance, however, every case is inquired into, and it is safe to 
affirm that no genuine case of distress is allowed to go unrelieved. 
But with all her benevolence the baroness is not imposed upon ;. she 
has many advisers who cope with the hundreds of begging letters 
which her post bag contains every day. 

A work in which she takes the keenest interest, by the bye, is 
that of helping rising geniuses to come to the front. Not a few 
famous singers, actors, and musicians owe their positions entirely to 
the aid of the baroness, who assisted them when they were trying 
to make their way in the world. She herself is a splendid musician 
and artist. 

To dumb animals and birds the baroness is no less kind than 
she is to human beings. At her favourite residence, Holly Lodge, 
she has an extraordinary collection of pets—goats, donkeys, nightin- 
gales, parrots, robins, and a variety of others. 


Elliott & Fry 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
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A MAN OF HIS WORD—THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S STORY 
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Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—No wonder French 
history teems with interest seeing how 
magnificently the men and women of the 
Louis periods were gowned to play their little 
parts. “Who, for instance, could fail to feel 
triumphantly attractive in such 
a perfect example of the 
déishabille as Mrs. Brown 
Potter wears in the boudoir 
scene in that most gorgeous of 
modern productions, the Dz 
Barri ? 

The rose-pink silk which 
lines her Petgnod of cloth of 
silver throws off alluring gleams 
like tiny rosy cloudlets after a 
showery day, and the under 
garment of fine soft white 
somehow carries. the illusion 
further. The gown is bordered 
with a raised rose embroidery 
set in natural-looking green 
leaves, the effect of which on 
the silvery background is per- 
fectly enchanting. 

More magnificent, though 
to my way of thinking less 
absolutely fascinating, is the 
magnificent gown and train of 
that exquisite pink to which 
the Du Barri gave her name, 
and so regal and exquisite does 
it appear in chiffon velvet that 
1 unhesitatingly make you a 
present of the suggestion for 
your own use when you have 
occasion for a matronly court 
train. 

Indeed, there is every 
reason to congratulate ourselves 
on having, so far as we dare, 
borrowed an idea here and 
there from this lovely period 
for our own adornment in this 
year of grace, and especially 
where colourings are concerned 
we are really taking our courage 
in our own hands and going to 
be superlatively, Watteau or 
Pompadour, and now certainly 
with so brilliant an example 
before us, Du Barri. 

The foretaste of spring we 
have just been enjoying has set 
my own fancy rioting in the 
domain of muslins, for a 
summer without a frock or 
two, of these so-called simple 
fabrics is no summer at all. 
Some of the very newest are 
shot, the effect being arrived 
at, Limagine, by weaving threads of one colour 
in one direction and crossing them with threads 
ofacontrasting shade. In those patterned with 
flowers the designs are chiefly what is described 
as niggling, and very fascinating are the wee 
sprays of forget-me-nots and tiny moss 


in lhe Home 


rosebuds no bigger than a diminutive pea. 
Another fascinating novelty belonging to the 
same family, or at all events a distant con- 
nection, is a very fine voile in pastel colouring 
with a fine hair-cord check. In blue and grey 
it is especially beautiful, having a sort of misty 


DINNER DRESS 


Of white muslin trimmed with transparent cerise frills edged with Valenciennes; 


belt of oriental satin (Ney Sisters) 


look when gathered in folds which reminds 
one of the delicious softness of the distance 
seen through the tree trunks in Hyde Park. 
Then, of course, there are embroidered linens 
and cambrics, the latter very fine in quality and 
embroidered for the most part with shamrocks. 
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With regard to linens my own affections 
are ineradicably set on some in pastel colour- 
ings with a plentitude of buttonhole embroi- 
dery called broderie anglais, I believe, 
because it is chiefly Swiss, which reminds 
me of a delightful boy whom all his relatives 
-called Tom because he had 
been christened Kenelm. You 
must not run away with the 
idea that these coloured linens 
are like anything you have 
seen before. They have none 
of that white grain which is 
apparent in the generality of 
such fabrics, especially if they 
happen to be of coarse texture, 
but are as smooth and delicate 
of surface as they are in 
colouring. 

What a revolution we are 
undergoing in wraps! Some 
of the new capes are so grace- 
ful, but they must be worn 
with understanding —a_ good 
deal of understanding, by the 
way—for certainly it is the tall 
figure which carries off the 
shawl and surplice variety to 
the fullest advantage. Quite 
a new idea from Vienna is a 
tiny coatee of taffetas which is 
just a strip of silk which clothes 
the. shoulders and is edged 
with rucheings of the silk and 
fastens in front, sometimes 
tying. These are made in 
various colourings, and make 
such handy little wraps for 
slipping on over a gown of 
similar or contrasting colour. 
Of course, they have sleeves to 
the elbow, which are neither 
properly speaking wings nor 
puffs, but partaking of the 
nature of both. 

I have seen lately one of 
the most sensible race coats 
for the early meetings. It is 
in a very shiny black faced 
cloth and is cut in tiers over- 
laying a white silk foundation. 
The revers are wide and 
pointed and faced with moiré 
antique overlaid again with a 
most fascinating embroidery. 
The quality which pleased me 
so much is its absolute utility, 
whilst it presents a most 
presentable exterior to the 
world at large. 

A novelty from Paris is a 
sort of moiré brocade. 1t looks 
infinitely less elderly than it sounds and is a 
not unwelcome change from /ozjow's taffetas. 
It looks particularly well in the new French 
coats with box-pleated basques, the pleats 
being single, of course, and as flat as may be 
round the waist.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


[ t needs no wailing banshee at our window 
pane in the dead of night to announce the 
knell of home-made millinery for the season 
to. come. The new hats are bewitching, 
delicious in colouring, and so becoming that 
they demolish at least a decade off one’s 
apparent age ; but they are not for the amateur. 
To begin with, the curves into which prac- 
tica'ly all the brims are bent up. proclaim at 
once the need of a master hand. They must 
be light as air yet decisive as the mandate 
of the tax collector. A hint of fumbling is 
absolutely fatal. : 
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Take as an example the deftly-manipu- 
lated model sketched at the top of this page, 
which is one of the very newest and daintiest 
‘examples of our summer millinery fore- 
shadowed by no less trustworthy and know- 
ledgable a firm than Messrs. Bradley and 
Sons, Chepstow Place, Bayswater, W. The 
straw is of a nw fancy pattern, very soft and 
amenable as you may guess, in a tint of 
fawn which gains in delicacy and clearness 
by contrast with the brown velvet ribbon 
which partly trims it, roses in soft shaded 
pink and the most wonderful mauve shades, 
the latter grouped in the folds behind, ren- 
dering it finally and conclusively successful 
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Most delightful of the new straws this 
season is the smooth and pliable paille 
Italie which is being utilised in its own 
lovely natural shade, which varies some- 
what from a warm cream colour to biscuit. 

A beautiful model in this straw is illus- 

trated here. The back is turned 
right up and the brim in front is 
rolled over, forming an absolutely 
ravishing peak 
overshadowing one 
eyebrow, whilst 
over the other is 
arranged a_ single 
pink rose with a 
wee — forget-me-not 
spray, every petal 
of which seems 
waxen, and from 
the green calyx 
apparently there 
spring two magni- 
ficent feathers with 
the straight stem 
and drooping tips 
characteristic of the 
plume of the mo- 
ment, whilst in 
colouring they rival 
the delicate hue of 
the straw, with here 
and there a most 
delicate insinuation 
of warm chestnut in 
the fibre. Where 
the back turns up 
into sheer but per- 
fect curves there is 
a Louis Seize bow of rich velvet in a deep, 
warm wallflower hue, neither copper-coloured 
nor brown, yet somehow suggesting both. 
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Below this has been sketched a charming 
little French novelty in silky-white crinoline, 
the brim of which describes a most piquant 


A TRIO OF CHARMING HATS 
At Bradley's 


little point, which worn exactly as shown in 
the. sketch is one of the most delicious little 
models imaginable. Round the shallow 
crown is dropped a slender wreath of wee 
pink roses, apple blossom, and forget-me- 
nots ; this is carried over the edge in front, 
losing itself beneath the brim; the back is 
trimmed with a quaint French bow in a deli- 
cious shade of old-rose velvet at 
the back. 
Se »3 

Of course there are othi rs—the 
most charming little guinea toques 
and hats included—and young girls’ 
hats are a speciality at Bradley’s, 
but these are three of the most 
elegant and convincing types of 
head-gear, to which, as Mr. Pickwick 
said, ‘‘ we must inevitably come.” 

SS NS 

The adornment of 
one’s windows is no 
less im- 
portant a 
matter at 
this sea- 
son of the 
year than 


the renovation of 
one’s wardrobe. In 
fact, any omissions 
in this line are more 
conspicuous than in 


the latter. Hence 
Messrs. H. Gor- 
ringe and _ Co.’s 


illustrated catalogue 
is one of the most 
welcome of spring 
publications, espe- 
cially as the famous 
Nottingham firm is 
chiefly associated in 
cne’s mind with all 
that is best in curtains of English manufacture 
as well as in the makes of real Swiss and 
appliqué designs. Besides long curtains at 
a very moderate figure they have a most 
excellent assortment of the little bris bise 
blinds which more than any others stamp 
one’s windows tasteful or the reverse, and 
anyone interested in house furnishing or 
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renovating should possess themselves of 
Gorringe’s admirable list of cretonnes, muslins, 
carpets, and furnishing fabrics without delay. 
The illustrations are specially valuable, being 
reproduced from photographs. 


rE xe 
Amongst the novelties are hem-stitched 
frills in butter 

muslin = which 


Messrs. Gorringe 
have introduced 
for bordering 
curtains. They 
impart just that 
light and cleanly 
look which window 
draperies ought to 
have. They are 
made in various 
designs, some hav- 
ing one or more 
rows of hem stitch- 
ing, others tucks 
with lace or Picot 
edgings, and some 
have very dainty 
rows of coloured 
stitchery. 
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The courage of 
one’s opinions is 
one of the rarest of gifts and 
when found, as Captain Cuttle 
said, “make a note of,” for 
the presumption is that the 
people possessing this quality 
are worth knowing. They 
have genuine beliefs and their actions 
are in accordance with them. Certainly 
this is the case with Mrs. Ada S. Ballin, 
for she ranks conspicuously amongst the 
younger women of the present day who 
have made successful careers for them- 
selves by sheer ability allied to force of 
will. The gist of Mrs. Ballin’s creed is 
that ‘‘ugliness need not exist.” Like 
a true woman she began with the children, 
and her magazine, Baésy, is famous all the 
world over for its practical common-sense 
value. From the children’s needs Mrs. Ballin 
has gradually grown up to the adults’, and she 
is now well known as an expert on all matters 
connected with health and beauty in men and 
women. And if at first sight one feels in- 
clined to smile at the idea of men going in 
for beauty culture we must remember that they 
are no less sensitive to the disfigurement 
caused by a preternaturally red nose, port- 
wine stains, and such other trials of the flesh 
than women, and they have equal justification 
for seeking treatment at the hands of a 
skilled and sympathetic operator like Mrs. 
Ballin, who has earned the gratitude of count- 
less members of the sterner sex by entirely 
obliterating such objectionable disfigurements. 
Mrs. Ballin, who is also exceedingly skilful in 
altering the shape of the eyebrows when 
desired, may be personally consulted at 
18, Somerset Street, Portman Square, and 
she gives much sound advice in the columns 
of her admirable paper, Womanhood. The 
latter is by no means devoted solely to toilet 
matters, however, but deals in turn with 
every and any subject tending directly to 
advance the interests of the sex. 
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Notes om the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Jacobean Upholstery.—A fourth part has 
just been issued of Mr. Percy Macquoid’s 
History of English Furniture (Lawrence 
and Bullen). There are to be twenty monthly 
parts in all, and tie four volumes when com- 
pleted will be the most sumptuous publication 
that has yet appeared on the subject. We 
have nothing but praise for the reproduc- 
tions in colour after the fine drawings by 
Mr. Shirley Slocombe. Of the other illustra- 
tions in two cases a fault mars the beauty 
of the specimen reproduced. The modern 
carpet beneath an old cupboard and the patch 
of grass like a miniature hay- 
field surrounding a fine chest 
might easily have been painted 
out by the process engraver. 
In the fine example we illus- 
trate, from the collection at 
Hardwick Hall, the style re- 
sembles the furniture at Knole. 
The original velvet covering 
has been replaced by old em- 
broidery supposed to have been 
the work of 
Mary Queen ot 
Scots and her 


ladies during 
her captivity. 


The design 
represents 
Queen  Eliza- 
beth and the 
Earl of Leices- 
ter driving in 
state. On the 
front of the 
chair is the 
nowed snake 
of the house 
of Cavendish. 


Farthin- 
gale Chairs.— 
In late Eliza- 
bethan and 
early Stuart 
days the di- 
mension of a 
fashionable 
lady’s farthin- 
gale had be- 
come so out- 
rageous that it 
actually began 
to affect the 
furniture. It 
was found that 
achair without 
arms could 
best accom- 
modate this 
Tudor pre- 
cursor of the 
Victorian crinoline, and accordingly the type 
of chair known as the farthingale came into 
being. In consequence of the growth of this 
extraordinary fashion King James issued an 
edict in 1613 forbidding ladies to come to the 
masque in “these monstrous gowns” owing 
to the considerable amount of room they 
required, Incidentally this supplies a solid 
reason why the abominable crinoline will 
never successfully ensnare the modern woman, 
who would be deprived of the Twopenny Tube 
or the hansom cab, neither of which is built to 
accommodate balloons, 


ARM CHAIR—PROPERTY OF 


Coverings for Chairs. — The earliest 
upholstered chairs were covered in velvet, 
and later embroidery of various kinds took 
its place. Sumptuous French fauteuils had 
tapestry from the looms of Beauvais’ and 
Gobelins, while Spain produced its famous 
leatherwork for seats and backs. Ih Crom- 
wellian days leather suite] the sober inclina- 
tions of Puritan tastes. To-day there are 
so many varieties to choose from that the 
difficulty of selecting aright is considerably 
increased. The horsehair-covered chair back 


surmounted by an antimacassar—a word 


From “A History of English Furniture,” by Percy Macquoid (Lawrence and Bullen) 


vulgar in its suggestive derivation, reeking 
as it does of the days of the pomaded dandies 
—has disappeared, and in its wake has 
followed the saddlebag pattern of late 
nineteenth-century memory; but when in 
difficulty there is little doubt that the Persian 
Kelim rugs of the most perfectly pleasing 
colours readily lend themselves to being 
made into coverings for chairs and _ settees, 
A visit to an Eastern carpet warehouse will 
be an introduction into a dreamland of colour 
to all who have been content with the 
limitations of English tapestry coverings. 
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East of Suez.-—It is a curious fact that 
anplies to other things besides carpets and 
chair coverings that the art of the Orient— 
we purposely omit India from this. “category 
—has nota paralysing effect upon the furniture 
oan ordinary room when chosen at random. 
Tiere is hardly any Japanese pieces of com- 
mon, ordinary, every-day art that when brought 
into a modern Western room would strike a 
loudly inharmonious- note; but the same 
cannot be said of the bizarre-coloured Austrian 
ware, of the majolica of Rouen, or of the 
productions of Dresden, or, indeed, of most 
of our own English cheap 
wares. It might be said 
of delft in the older-style 
pieces which are a replica 
of the Eastern originals. 
It may be that our eyes, 
by reason of our long 
commercial — connection 
with the East, have grown 
accustomed to seeing 
some stray piece of art 
amid Western surround- 
ings, but it is a curious 
fact—and it is.a fact, too 
—that as a rule Indian 
art objects require more 
suitable surroundings than 
the suburban drawing- 
room affords. 
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A Fine Taste in Fancy 
Names.—Dealers in an- 
tiques have recognised 
that the public have a 
love for fancy names in 
matters of art. Some in- 
ventive genius coined the 
name, ‘‘Rose du Barri,” 
for a particular shade of 
Séyvrcs_ porce- 
lain which that 
lady was sup- 
posed to have 
preferred. As 
a matter of fact 
the marks on 
specimens 
show it to have 
been made 
when she was 
some nine 
years of age. 
“¢ Satinwo od,” 
“ tulipw ood,” 
“ snakewood,” 
“ purplewood,” 
“pnheasant- 
wood,” ** king- 
wood,” and 
a host of other 
names applied 
to French furniture are really only trade 
terms for rare foreign woods to which the 
authorities at Kew Gardens apply quite an- 
other nomenclature. ‘“ Jacobean” is a vague 
generality which has come to be _ loosely 
adopted because James IJ. was first of the 
house of Stuart. “ Carolean” is another term 
to denote the furniture of the Charles I. and 
Charles I]. periods. ‘ Boule” and “ Shera- 
ton” have become regular stock patterns ; 
even the word, “antique,” is surprisingly 
innocent of the meaning attributed to it by 
Dr. Murray in his dictionary, Ayr. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, April 10, and Tuesday, April 25 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, April 11, and Wednesday, ‘April 26 
Pay Days—Thursday, April 13, and Friday, April 28 

Consols —Wednesday, pile 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—The repayment of four millions of its indebtedness to’ 


the Bank left the market very short of money at the end of. last 
week, and it is estimated that there is something like.a further four 
millions to be wiped off before the books are clear. The Bank 
return continues to present a strong front, the reserve last week 
showing a gain of £403,000 at 313 millions. The “ proportion” was 
nearly four points higher at just over 55 per cent. Falls in the 
French and American exchanges indicate the probability of gold 
exports on a moderate scale, while the usual end-of-March efflux to 
the country looks like reducing the reserve to 28 millions. Never- 
theless, with cash coming in from the Continent for the new 
Japanese loan, the supply promises to be plentiful enough after the 
turn of the quarter. 


Loans, Recent and on the Way.—The endeavours of German 
bankers to participate in the issue. of the new Japanese loan have 
not been successful, the Government having decided very prope 
that the three London banks which carried 
through the two earlier war loans when 
the operation involved some risk should 
have the #wdos and profit attaching to 
the new emission, conjointly with the New 
York syndicate previously interested. The 
amount of the present loan is thirty 
millions sterling, and the issue price go. 
The rate of interest is 4} per cent., the 
last six per cents. having been issued 
at 90}. ‘This demonstration of the rise in 
the credit of Japan as the fruit of her 
victories by land and sea, occurring simul- 
taneously with the decline in Russian 
credit, should make for peace.’ It is said 
that the negotiations for the issue of a 
Russian external loan in Paris have been 
reopened, but it is fair to assume that if 
they come to anything it will be only with 

eace as thecondition. The new Japanese 
loan has the tobacco monopoly for its 
special security, and the withdrawal of this 
item from the general revenues of the 
country on which the four per cents. are 
charged explains the fall last week in the 
price of the latter stock. 

The tenders for 2} millions‘of ondon 
County Council Threes came, out sur- 
prisingly well, the amount - totalling 
410,547,000, and the allotment going at 
497 los. 6d., or over £2 above the mini- 
mum. 
of the Jack of business knowledge which characterises so many well- 
to-do people. The tender system has never been popular with the 
public for obvious reasons. In this case a saving of £350 might 
have been effected by buying the existing stock of the same kind in 
the market an hour before the tenders were opened. .L.C.C. Threes 
yield £3 Is. to a buyer at their present price, but a yield of £3 4s. od. 
per cent. can be obtained from Metropolitan Consolidated 3} per 
cents. at 108, and the security is practically the same. 

A well-secured investment yielding £4 12s. 6d. per cent. may be 
found in the 4} per cent. Second Debenture Stock of the British 
Electric Traction Company, Ltd. The present amount of this stock is 
£250,000, and the total is limited to the equivalent of one-half of the 
subscribed share capital for the time being. This at present stands 
at £2,897,380, and the assets shown in the balance sheet at 
March 31, 1904, amounted to nearly 54 millions. The Second 
Debenture Stock ranks after about £1,300,000 five per cent. Per- 
petual Debenture Stock. The last accounts showed a margin of 
profit on the year available for the second debenture interest equal 
to about eighteen times the amount required. 

The top-heaviness which I detected in the American market a 
week ago brought about a sharp shake-out, and for a time the out- 
look was anything but clear. The tone has ‘since improved, and | 
am expecting to see a fresh advance in Atchison, Erie, and Steel 
Common, Grand Trunks, too, may be bought on any relapse, and 
with Canadian Pacifics are a most promising lock-up. The specula- 


There was one tender for £12,000 at 100, a significant example: 


MR. SAMUEL HOPE MORLEY 


Governor of the Bank of England 
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tive account in Hudson’s Bays is none too strong, and the un- 
sophisticated may be cautioned against venturing into gambles on 
narrow margin at the invitation of touting ‘‘ philanthropists ” who 
are merely sneak-thieves in the thinnest disguise. Kaffirs were a 
distinctly firmer market last week, and I am still looking for 
increased activity in Egyptian mines. 


The Hannan’s Trust Corner.—The Stock Exchange, and the 
West Australian market in particular, has had a fruitful topic of 
discussion in the corner engineered by Mr. Horatio Bottomley and 
Mr. W. T. Tanqueray Todd in the shares of Hannan’s Trust, Ltd. 
A full recital of even one side of the story would take up far more 
space than I can spare, but the outstanding fact is that a well-known 
firm of dealers who found themselves, in the ordinary course of 
business, as they say, short of some 500 shares, and who were offered 
prohibitive terms when they approached Mr. Bottomley to be released, 
declared themselves unable to comply with their bargains and were 
“hammered” accordingly. Various other firms, who in a similar 
manner had sold in the aggregate some thousands of shares they 
could not deliver, are believed to have been permitted to buy back 
on the basis of £4 and £5 per share. 

The. whole affair has a very unpleasant flavour and may be 
regarded as the outcome of the manceuvres to which I referred in 
THE TATLER of February 8, when Mr. Bottomley had just introduced 
Mr. Todd to the long-suffering shareholders of the Joint Stock 
Trust as a successor to himself ‘ possessing the experience and 
qualities requisite for the conduct and 
successful development of our business.” 
So long as there is a Stock Exchange 
there will always be manipulation of 
markets, rigs, and bear squeezes, and it is 
unnecessary to- extend any great measure 
of sympathy to the professional speculator 
when he meets his master in the game. 
But the game ought to be played in 
accordance with the rules, and it is not 
clear that this has been the case in the 
Hannan’s Trust business. 


The Bank of England Meeting.— 
The half-yearly. reception in the parlour 
of.the Old Lady of Threadneedle: Street 
is quite an informal affair—small and 
early. Perhaps. there are half-a-score 
stockholders present and about as many 
pressmen ‘scattered about the rows of 
chairs which face the directors’ table. 
Precisely aS the: jingling clock on the 
mantel starts striking mid-day the folding 
doors at the back are thrown open and 
the governor, with a slight bow, advances 
quickly to the chair. He is supported 
right and left by one or two of his col- 
leagues, the secretary standing deferen- 
tially at his side. The remaining mem- 
bers of the board, to the number of 
fifteen or twenty, lounge behind among 
the.pillars in wegdégé groups. The secretary reads the minutes of 
the previous court, and the governor announces, without any beating 
about the bush, that the Bank has earned £658,000 during the 
half-year and that this allows of the payment of a dividend of 
4} per cent., for which, with the sanction of the court, warrants will 
be posted on April 5. 

In the ordinary way this concludes the business unless any 
stockholder has any observations to offer. On this occasion a 
stockholder enters unexpectedly into the breich causing quite- 
a flutter of excitement in the groups behind the chair, for he is 
recognised as the one and only Mr. Newby, whose. discursive 
orations at the half-yearly meetings of the various railway com- 
panies have made him a holy terror unto chairmen. For many 
years the rambling dissertations of an elderly gentleman known as 
John Jones were a regular feature of these Bank meetings. He 
would discuss anything and everything from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter, from Shakspere to the musical farces, and good-tempered 
laughter was always his reward. Mr. Newby is evidently ambitious of 
wearing Mr, Jones’s mantle, but his @éz¢ does not evoke enthusiasm. 
He thinks the paper on which the dividend warrants are 
printed ought to be thinner as a Jady could not put the usual 
document into her purse. Then the warrants ought to be crossed, 
“Not negotiable,” to. upset the caiculations of thieves. From this 
point Mr. Newby flies off at a tangent to the tunnellings of the 
tube railways and the jeopardy. in which the Bank and its bullion 
reserves are placed thereby. And, finally, he wants to know what 
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precautions are being taken against the unworthy use of explosives. 
The governor replies with quiet and serious courtesy as though 
these were matters of the most epoch-making importance, and then 
the court is closed less than a quarter of an hour after its 
opening. 

The present governor of the Bank of England is Mr. Samuel 
Hope Morley, the senior partner of the great Wood Street firm of 
John and Richard Morley, warehousemen. He has been a director of 
the Bank since 1882 and _ passed the customary two years as deputy 
governor before his accession to the governorship in 1963. The 
eldest son of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, famous for his social and 
philanthropic work, and a brother of the Right Hon. Arnold Morley, 
he has been for nearly thirty years at the head of his firm, which 
dates back to the eighteenth century. He has not figured in politics 
although he isa member of the Reform Club, nor has he other 
directorial engagements in the company world 


Personalia.—The voting for the Stock Exchange Committee 
which was in progress when our last issue went to press ended in 
the utter rout of the anti-Double Commission party who were 
championing the cause of the jobbers against that of the brokers. 
The seven members of the new “reform” movement found them- 
selves at the bottom of the poll. For the second year in succession 
the largest number of votes was scored by Colonel R. W. Inglis, 
whose portrait I published in THE 
TATLER of January’ 25 in connection 
with the notes on the Stock Exchange 
Rifle Club, of which he is president. Its 
sportsmen are always the most popular 
members of the House. ; 

Two of the grand old men of the 
City passed away last week—Mr. Francis 
Levien, who fer thirty-two years held 
the office of secretary to the Stock 
Exchange and who had reached the ripe 
age of eighty, and Mr. John Morris, the 
head of the famous company solicitors’ 
firm of Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Co. 
It was only four weeks ago that in 
reproducing the Vanity Fair cartoon of 
his partner;Mr. Frank Crisp, I referred 
briefly to some of the outstanding events 
in which Mr. Morris took a prominent 
part during his sixty-four years’ asso- 
ciation with the business. Mr. Morris, 
who was in his eighty-second year and 
whose loss will be mourned by a wide 

- circle of friends, was in the City appa- 
rently well only the day before his death. 

The vacancy in the chair of the Great 
Western Railway Company, caused by 
the appointment of Earl Cawdor as suc- 
cessor to the Earl of Selborne at the 
Admiralty, has been filled by the selection 
of Mr. Alfred Baldwin, J.P., D.L. Mr. 
Baldwin, who has represented the Bewd- 
ley division of Worcestershire at West- 
minster in the Conservative interest since 1892, is sixty-four years of 
age and head of the ironmasters and tin-plate makers’ firm of E. P. 
and W. Baldwin of Wilden Works, Stourport, which in 1900 was 
converted into Baldwins, Ltd. He is chairman of the Metropolitan 
Bank of England and Wales and deputy chairman of the Central 
Insurance Company, the go-ahead non-tariff office which made such 
a promising start in 1900 as the Birmingham Mutual Fire and 
General Insurance Association. Mr. Baldwin is also the chairman 
of the Aldridge Colliery Company, Ltd., and a director of Allen 
Everitt and Sons, Ltd., of the Kingston Metal Works, Smethwick. 
His portrait appears on this page. 


The Storey Cotton Swindle.—Many hundreds of foolish persons 
in all parts of the country are bewailing the loss of money ventured 
in a blind,gamble, the collapse of which was announced last week. 
I refer to the Storey Cotton Company, which was alleged to have its 
head office in Philadelphia, U.S.A., with branches in New York and 
Liverpool. At one time there was an office in London near Charing 
Cross, but this had been closed before the crash came. An enormous 
number of small sums of money was obtained, mainly by the distri- 
bution of extravagantly-worded circulars through the post, the pre- 
tence being that this was invested in a system of speculation in cotton 
“futures” on the Exchanges of New York, New Orleans, and Phila- 
delphia. The Storey Cotton Company was without visible head or 

- directing body. No one ever saw the managers or was enabled to 
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trace a single one of the alleged transactions. What actually 


- happened was that the confiding person who-sent along his forty or 


fifty pounds received in the course of a few weeks a warrant for a 


-“ dividend,” representing interest at the rate of about 36 per cent. 


per annum. After getting two or three of these appetising little 
remittances he was frequently encouraged to send up fresh capital or 
to recommend the venture to his friends. The business grew like a 
snowball. As shillings were paid out pounds cameé‘in, and so in the 


course of the three years during which the game was in full swing in’ 


this country an aggregate of many thousands of pounds passed into 
the custody of the anonymous company. One or two of the financial 
papers pointed out from time to time without any mincing of words 
that the whole thing was a swindle and that the “dividends” were 
being paid out of capital, no actual transactions on the cotton 
exchanges ever taking place. 

The managers took no notice whatever of adverse criticism, 
contenting themselves with flooding the country with fresh batches 
of circulars, bragging of the success that had attended their opera- 
tions and the profits that they had distributed. The bubble was 
pricked last week in- New York, where the offices were raided and 
the books seized. The managers and the money had disappeared 


_ together, and it became only too apparent that from first to last the 
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whole business had been fraudulent. No cotton had been bought, 
no cotton had been sold. The balance sheets were so many tissues 
of lies. The public had been gulled. 
As soon as the news came across. the 
Atlantic the Liverpool office was found to 
be closed and the wirepullers vanished. 
The astounding point about this 
particular form of swindle is that it is 
always with us in some form or another, 
and it never fails to secure its quota of 
victims among the widows and clergy- 
men of the suburbs and provinces. The 
only point of variation is the medium 
selected for the alleged speculation. 
Fully fifteen years ago a gang of Ameri- 
cans came over to this country and ran 
what was known as the Field Syndicate, 
paying out weekly dividends on money 
deposited for a scheme of systematic 
betting. The money was carried across 
the Atlantic sewn into the underclothing 
of female accomplices, and not a penny 
was ever recovered, although the chief 
swindlers were tracked after a time. 
This particular fraud was repeated in 
London in the spring and summer of 


of Miller ran the ‘‘ Perfection System of 
Investment” and obtained £70,000 from 
the public to be employed in backing 
first and Second favourites on the race- 
course. Weekly dtvidends were paid for 
several months and then the money was 
alleged to have been “lost.” In point of 
‘fact, no attempt was ever made to put the 
paraded “ system ” into effect, the dividends having been paid out of 
capital. Miller was caught and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
The ‘swindlers who victimised the public in London and Paris 
in the spring of 1897 under the picturesque name of Douglas Hunger- 
ford and Williams got clear away with nearly £200,000. Their modus 
operandi was identical with that of the Storey Cotton Company 
except that the alleged gambling took the form of arbitrage dealings 
in lard, pork, and other produce on the American Boards of Trade. 
The money collected in London was sent straight away to New York 
by bank draft every two or three days, and not a penny of it ever 
came back beyond the rebate in the form of ‘ dividends.’”’ In the 
year Igor there were four or five of these swindles in full swing in 
London, all on a relatively small scale, and in each case the wire- 
pullers were brought to justice. The most important of these was 
the Cab Co-operative Company, which obtained many thousands of 
pounds on deposit and paid out monthly “dividends” at a high rate 
alleged to have been earned by the letting of cabs on hire. In this 
case four of the conspirators were sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. As I started by saying, the surprising thing is that with 
so many unfortunate experiences to serve as a warning the public 
still walk into the crude traps set for them by swindlers of the Storey 
Cotton and “ Perfection” Miller type. The cotton collapse will be 
a nine-days’ wonder, and in all probability between Midsummer and 
Michaelmas precisely the same fraud will be flourishing in a new 
guise, REGINALD GEARD, 
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